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RNINGS 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 
NINTH MORNING. 


S I had invited a few friends to dinner on 
Wednesday, it was necessary to provide a 
more elaborate dinner than usual; and as my 
one servant would have to prepare and serve 

the dinner and wait upon the table, it was essential 
that the dishes should be of such a nature that she 
could do this easily and successfully. The supplies 
for the day had been ordered on Tuesday. The 
luncheon was very simple, that more time might be 
given to the dinner. As much as possible of the 
work of preparing this meal was done in the morning. 
As usual, the three meals were planned as soon as 
breakfast was over. For luncheon, plain omelet, 
crisped bread, chocolate, fruit; for dinner, masked 
fish, white fricassee of chicken, with pastry border, 
potato croquettes, French pease, lettuce salad, maca- 
roon mousse, preserved pineapple, coffee ; for break- 
fast (Thursday), sliced peaches, mush, broiled lamb 
chops, French fried potatoes, toast, cocoa, 

One large fowl, weighing about seven pounds, was 
cleaned and placed in a kettle, breast down, and cov- 
ered with boiling water. It was placed on a part of 
the range where the water just bubbled at one side of 
the kettle. Cooked in this manner for two hours, it 
became quite tender. The kettle was taken from the 
fire and set in a cool place, the cover being removed. 
When the water had cooled, the fowl was taken out 
and set aside until it was time to make the fricassee. 

Two pounds of halibut were put in a stewpan, with 
one tablespoonful of salt and enough boiling water to 
cover the fish. It was simmered gently for twenty 
minutes, and was then taken from the water and set 
away to cool. The macaroons were spread on a pan 
and dried in the warmingoven. The pastry was next 
made, then the salad dressing. The potatoes for the 
croquettes and fish were prepared, and the croquettes 


’ was still soft, 1 began rolling the omelet. 


made. The fish dish was made next, and set away in 
a cold place until the time to cook it; then the lunch- 
eon was prepared. 

Crisped Bread. 

There were several slices of stale breai and some 
crusts. These were spread in a pan and put in avery hot 
oven for ten minutes. In that time they became brown 
and crisp, and were delicious with the hot chocolate. 
Broken rolls, crusts and slices of bread never go begging 
in our house. Sometimes they are made crisp in the 
manner described ; sometimes dipped in cold water, spread 
in a pan and put in the hot oven for about ten minutes, 
when they are taken out, buttered, and served very hot; 
again, they are toasted, dipped in boiling water and but- 
tered, and served very hot; or, if they are not used for 
luncheon, they are dried slowly in the warm oven, put 
into a canvas bag and pounded, are then sifted through 
the flour sieve, and bottled for use in breading. Some- 
times in summer they are crisped in a moderately hot 
oven, and then crushed on a board with a rolling-pin, 
poured into a deep dish, and served with bowls of milk 
for luncheon, or on Sunday evenings for supper. 


These are a few of the ways in which all pieces of 
stale or dry bread are used. 

While the bread was in the oven, the chocolate was 
made and the omelet prepared for the pan. 
Chocolate. 

A pint and a half of milk was put in the double boiler, 
and on the fire. One ounce of plain chocolate was shaved 
fine and put into a small graniteware saucepan, with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of boiling water. The 
saucepan was placed over the hot coals, and the contents 
stirred until smooth and glossy. The mixture was then 
stirred into the boiling milk and beaten with a wire egg- 
beater until frothy. The drink was turned into a hot 
chocolate pot and served at once. 

Piain Omelet. 

Four eggs were beaten until well broken; but they were 
not made light. Two tablespoonfuls of water and a very 
scant teaspoonful of salt were added. A generous table- 
spoonful of butter was put into a large frying pan, which 
was placed over a hot fire. As soon as the butter was so 
hot that it began to turn brown, the egg mixture was 
added. (There must not be an instant’s delay at this 
stage.) As soon as the egg mixture touched the pana 
thin layer of the egg became poached. This was drawn 
back with a broad-bladed knife toward the handle side of 
the pan, and as fast as another layer formed it was drawn 
back in the same manner. While about half of the egg 
This was done 
by raising the pan slightly at the handle side, beginning 
there to turn the mixture over in narrow folds. This was 
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continued until the omelet covered about one-third of the 
bottom of the pan. It was allowed to stand about ten 
seconds to brown, and then it was turned out on a hot 
dish and served at once. 

From the time the butter in the pan becomes hot, until 
the omelet is turned out on the dish, all the work must be 
done rapidly. An omelet can be made successfully only 
when the heat under the pan is intense, the egg mixture 
is drawn quickly from the bottom of the pan, and the 
folding done rapidly. All the work, from the time the 
butter becomes hot until the omelet is on the dish, should 
occupy not more than a minute. The frying pan must be 
a large one, that it may be necessary to draw back but 
three layers of the egg before the folding begins. 

One often has to make several omelets before the 
ability to cook a good one is acquired; but it pays to 
try until you succeed. It is a good plan to experi 
ment with a small pan and one or two eggs. Two of 
the most common causes of failure in making a plain 
omelet are that the fire is not hot enough, and that 
there is too much egg for the size of the pan. 

After luncheon, the mousse was made, the pastry 
cakes rolled out and baked, the sauce made for the 
fricassee, and the chicken prepared for the sauce. 
Here are the rules for some of the dishes which were 


_prepared for the dinner : 


Potato Croquettes. 

Six potatoes of fair size were pared, boiled, and mashed 
till light and smooth, making about a pint and a half 
when mashed. To the mashed potato were added a 
saltspoonful of pepper, a generous teaspoonful of salt, a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter, a gill of hot miik and the 
whites of two eggs, beaten to a froth. The mixture was 
beaten until very light, and then set away to cool. When 
cold, it was shaped in the hands in the form of small 
cylinders, and rolled on a board over a thin layer of dried 
and sifted crumbs. When all were shaped in this man- 
ner, the yolks of the two eggs from which the whites were 
taken were put in a soup plate, with two tablespoonfuls of 
milk and half a teaspoonful of salt, and beaten thoroughly 
with a fork. The croquettes were covered with this egg 
and then rolled over a thick bed of crumbs. Great care 
was taken to have every part of the croquette covered 
with the egg and then with the crumbs. They were then 
placed on a platter, care being taken not to have them 
touch each other. At serving time they were placed ina 
frying basket, again apart from one another. The basket 
was lowered gently into a kettle of fat, which was so hot 
that a blue smoke rose from the center. The croquettes 
were browned in one minute and a half, and the basket 
was lifted from the fat by placing a large spoon under the 
handle. It was set on a large plate, and after a few 
moments the croquettes were lifted from it and placed on 
a piece of brown paper in a warm pan. After a minute or 
two they were ready to be arrranged on a napkin ona 
warm platter. There were so many croquettes that they 
had to be fried in two lots. 

Masked Fish. 

The cold boiled halibut was freed from skin and bones 
and broken into large flakes with a plated fork. It made 
a pint and a half of the broken fish. This was seasoned 
with two level teaspoonfuls of salt and one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper. One pint of milk was put in the 
double boiler, with a slice each of onion and carrot about 
the size of half a dollar, and a small sprig of parsley, and 


the double boiler was placed on the fire. Two generous 
tablespoonfuls of butter were beaten to a cream, and then 
a heaping tablespoonful of flour was beaten into it; a salt- 
spoonful of pepper and half a teaspoontul of salt being 
afterward added. This mixture was stirred into the boil- 
ing milk, and all was cooked for three minutes, being con- 
stantly stirred. The sauce was now strained, and two 
hard-boiled eggs, which had been chopped rather fine, 
were added to it. A layer of this sauce was put in a bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of fish, a second layer of sauce, then 
the remainder of the fish, which was covered with sauce. 
Four potatoes of good size were pared, put in a sauce- 
pan with enough boiling water to cover them, and placed 
on the fire. They cooked just half an hour; then the 
water was drained off, and they were mashed, seasoned 
with a tablespoonful of butter and a teaspoonful of salt, 
and pressed through the colander into the dish contain- 
ing the fish and sauce. The dish was then put away ina 
cool place, and half an hour before serving time was 
placed in arather hot oven. At the end of half an hour 
the potato was browned, and the dish was placed on a 
large plate and served. Nothing else but bread was 
served in this course. 

White Fricassee of Chicken. 

The fowl was treed from skin and fat and taken from 
the bones in large pieces. These pieces were cut into 
long slender strips. Of course there was a good deal of 
meat close to the bones which could only be taken off in 
small bits, but these bits were added to the long strips, 
and the meat then filled a quart measure. It was sea- 
soned with a generous teaspoonful of salt and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper, and set away in a cool place 
until the time to add it to the sauce. 

One pint of the water in which the fowl was boiled was 
heated. Two generous tablespoonfuls of butter and a 
tablespoonful and a half of flour were beaten together in 
asaucepan. The hot chicken stock was gradually poured 
on this, the sauce being stirred all the while. Next there 
were added a small slice of carrot, a large slice of onion, 
a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley, and a tiny bit of whole mace. 
The sauce cooked gently for half an hour, and was then 
seasoned with a teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and strained into a large saucepan. Three gills 
of thin cream and the chicken were added, and the whole 
was cooked slowly for fifteen minutes. At the end of 
that time the fricassee was dished on a large platter and 
the pastry cakes arranged in a border, with a few strewn 
over the fricassee itself. 

For the pastry cakes a rich pie-crust was rolled very 
thin, cut into triangular pieces, and baked twelve min- 
utes. The cakes were warmed just before they were used. 
Macaroon Mousse. 

Two dozen macaroons were dried in the warm oven until 
perfectly crisp. They were then spread on a board and 
crushed with a rolling-pin. One quart of cream was 
whipped to a froth and skimmed into a large bowl, being 
allowed to stand there for half an hour. While the 
whipped cream was resting, a three-quart mould was 
packed in salt and ice—two quarts of coarse salt, and 
powdered ice enough to come nearly to the top of the 
mould. When the mould was packed, the cream was 
skimmed into another bowl, no liquid cream being taken. 
Over the whipped cream were sprinkled half a pint of 
powdered sugar, the crushed macaroons, four tablespoon- 
fuls of sherry and half a teaspoonful of almond extract. 
All these ingredients were gently stirred into the cream 
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and the mixture was poured into the mould. A piece of 
soft white paper was put over the opening of the mould, 
and the cover was next put on. A strip of cloth was 
dipped in melted butter and then put around the edge of 
the cover. This is to prevent the salt water from working 
into the cream. The mould was now covered with more 
salt and ice and set away in a cold place for four hours. 

At serving time the mould was taken from the ice, 
wiped, and then set into a pail of cold water for one min- 
ute. It was then wiped dry, after which the cream was 
loosened at the sides with a broad-bladed knife, and then 
turned out on a flat dish and served at once. 

With this mousse I sometimes serve pineapple pre- 
served in rum—a pound of sugar to a pound of sliced 
raw fruit, and a tablespoonful of rum poured over 
each pint jar of the fruit. Sometimes, too, I use pre- 
served strawberries ; but the mousse is good enough 
without any accompaniment. 

After the table was set there was no more care for 
me, since the greater part of the dinner had been 
prepared, and it was an easy matter for one person to 
do the rest of the work and wait upon the table, too. 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


OUR HOME. 


Beloved! when we pass away 
From this familiar spot, 
I wonder who will come and stay 
In the deserted cot. 
Beneath these elm trees who will stand 
And think that home is sweet, 
When we have gone into that land 
Where parted households meet? 


Oh! who will walk beside the stream, 
Or sit beneath the pine, 

To dream again life’s little dream, 
When ’tis not yours, nor mine. 

Will some one fell my favorite tree, 
Pull down the mossy wall; 

The things so dear to you and me 
Will they destroy them all? 


Whose name will be on yonder door? 
Whose pictures deck the walls? 
Whese feet press roughly on the floor 
Where your dear footstep falls? 
And when the years to centuries swing, 
Till all we love are dead; 
Will any echo backward bring 
The words that we have said? 


I hope the brook down there will miss 
An old familiar tune, 

When in a happier home than this 
We talk with all our own. 

For oh! this little home is sweet, 
Each corner is so dear; 

Can Heaven without it be complete ? 
I would that Heaven were here. 


I almost think that from the skies, 
If I this home can see, 
I shall watch those with envious eyes 
Who live here after me. 
‘‘Hush! hush! we shall not care,’’ you say ; 
Dear heart! it may be true; 
We shall not ¢hen, but oh, to-day 
My life is here, with you. 


—Julia H. May. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A SERVANT’S STORY. 

A MIXTURE OF THE BITTER AND THE SWEET OF EVERY- 
DAY LIFE. 

STARTED out to earn an 
honest livelihood, when twenty 
years old, and was considered 
an educated woman. In my 
own opinion I was not an edu- 
cated person—and who knows 
any one better than himself? 
I was sick of books—cenvinced 
that action not thought was my 
vocation. Here am I—I so- 
liloquized —a being put into 
the world, and obliged, by cir- 
cumstances, to earn my live- 
I would much prefer #of to have to 


yin 


lihood therein. 
earn my livelihood. My ancestors were ladies and 
gentleman and did not have to think of earning their 


livelihood. They left me a not overrobust, but yet 
healthy constitution, a very strong aversion to any- 
thing unladylike, a practical turn of mind, and the 
power to look on the bright side of my lot in life. I 
am alone in the world. “Honest debts” have 
been paid with all the money I possess. Other 
“honest debts ” remain still unpaid. What remains 
to me but to pack my trunk and find some work to 
do? Nothing. She is a wise woman who does 
cheerfully what must be done. 

I packed the few articles of clothing that I owned, 
and consulted the daily newspaper that lay near me: 

“Help of all kinds wanted. Mrs. Push’s Intelli- 
gence Office, No. — Main street.” 

Down Main street I walked briskly, attired in a plain 
black dress, hat, and the other necessary articles. 
Atter climbing asteep flight of dirty stairs, I found 
myself in a close, untidy room, which was curtained 
off at one end, and from behind this curtain came 
the noise of many unmusical tongues. A few ladies 
were seated on the sofa and chairs which the room 
contained. They were talking to women and girls 
who sat beside them. Some of these women and 
girls were the coarsest specimens of humanity I had 
ever seen, and_somie of these ladies (?) were the most 
overdressed and underbred looking specimens of 
womanhood I hadevermet. I took these particulars 
in at a glance, and was then accosted by a very un- 
tidy woman, with a pencil in one hand and a half- 
eaten apple in the other. 

I love the beautiful. This woman, despite her un- 
tidiness, was my ideal of womanly beauty. A form 
as supple, and slender, and swaying as a young willow. 
A small Greek head, with its mass of wavy chestnut 
hair, drawn loosely into 4 knot at the nape of an ex- 
quisitely white and finely-shaped neck, which the 
collarless jersey waist showed to perfection ; lustrous 
blue eyes, shaded by long, curling black lashes, a 
dainty Greek nose, broad white forehead, and red 
lips, curved in a perfect Cupid’s bow; but the voice, 
when she addressed me — sharp, metallic. That 
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voice struck the keynote of the woman’s character— 
money-making. 

“ What kind of a girl do you want?” 

“No kind. I suppose I am a ‘girl’ myself,” I 
answered. “ At least, I want to earn an honest live- 
lihood, as housemaid, in an honest family. Can you 
help me to what I want?” 

She gazed at me critically, but was evidently satis- 
fied at last, and said—laconically—“* Go behind that 
screen and wait.” I went and waited. 

There were twenty-eight females behind that 
screen—of all ages, all colors, all degrees of poverty. 
I sat down amongst them, and began to study them ; 
from that I began to /sten to them. 

One, a gaily-dressed, rather good-looking, but very 
bold woman, had the floor, and was telling, in a loud 
voice, of her experience with a late mistress “ who 
couldn’t turrn the chune of Saint Pacrick’s Day on 
the pianny,” till this young woman helped her, and 
whose two-years’ old son, she (the speaker) had 
beaten well for calling her a Paddy—and had then 
upset a pail of water on the kitchen floor for “ the 
mother to wipe up”, and put on her things and come 
straight here for another “ place.” 

“Good for you!” “Right!” “If we’d allow it, 
they’d walk on us!” and other ejaculations followed 
this heroine’s speech. 

A mist came over my eyes. It was the first time 
that I had ever been penned in with—no, they are, 
or were, God’s creatures, stamped with his likeness; 
but my situation burst full upon me, and a great 
sob rose in my throat. Do not call me weak, and 
unfit to be cast on society as a self-helping—yea, and 
others-helping—individual. The bravest of us have 
our hours of weakness. Mine had come. In vain I 
bit my lips, clenched my hands, drew my mouth 
firm; the sobs were there, and out they came, and 
tears fell thick and fast. 

The women siopped talking to gaze at me. “* What 
is she crying for?” “Faith, perhaps she has good 
reason to cry!” responded the heroine before men- 
tioned, drawing her skirts about her, and moving 
away.” ‘“ No good, dacint gurrul has reason to cry 
like that—depend on’t.” 

Faix, ye’re roight!’’ was the response, and sharp, 
hard little eyes were bent scrutinizingly on me. My 
blood boiled, but, thanks to the lessons in self-con- 
trol that every lady has learned, I kept my tongue 
still, and soon grew calm again. 

A neatly-dressed, clean girl near me, who had 
taken no part in the others’ conversation, now placed 
her hand on my arm: 

“Don’t ye moind them, poor gurrul!” she said in 
a sweet, slow soice. “But its little manners Oi’ve 
seen in this counthry since I landed last Chuesday. 
What kind of a place do you want? Can you cook?” 

I smiled into her kind, Irish-blue, beautiful eyes, 
and said, ‘“ Yes, I can cook.” 

“Thin if ye don’t geta place to suit ye better, 
take this slip of paper, and go to the woman that I’ve 
just come from. She is a nice lady, but I couldn’t 


shtay there because she wanted some one as knew 
how to cook. I wish I could geta place to milk 
cows, and the loike; I’m not much good in-dures.” 

I thanked her, but just then a lady entered our 
compartment. She wanted a general housework girl, 
and she came straight toward me. She was a hand- 
some woman of about forty years, but she talked so 
freely of her husband, a doctor in N——, and of her 
friends and relatives, that I made up my mind that 
she could not be a lady. 

“T like your looks,” she said. ‘“ Are you sure you 
know all about washing, ironing and cooking? There 
are only the doctor and myself, but we are very par- 
ticular.” 

“Ves, I understand those branches of housework 
thoroughly,” I said. 

I had read books on housework. I thought that 
any woman could cook if she had a cookbook near 
her, and did not I have an excellent treatise in my 
satchel—* Maria Parloa’s Cookbook?” I had great 
faith in. my ability to do housework. I had health, 
energy, will power, and an average quantity of brains. 
Experience alone was lacking, and that would not be 
lacking long if I went with Mrs. Brown to N——. I 
sallied forth with my conductress. We stopped at 
an express office and ordered my trunks to be re- 
moved from my boarding-place to Mrs. Brown’s 
house in N——. After riding afew miles on the rail- 
road we reach N——, and a depot carriage took us to 
a quaint old house, beautifully decorated inside, that 
stood in an elm-lined street. 

I was shown to an attic room by the housemaid 
who had not yet left, but who was going as soon as I 
was “broken in.” She was a thin, sharp-looking 
woman of about thirty. She was a widow, and eyed 
me critically. I changed my black dress for one of 
light calico, and followed her to the kitchen, where I 
busied myself helping her to prepare supper. Mrs. 
Brown was nowhere to be seen. The widow in- 
formed me that she never entered the kitchen, except 
for a quarter of an hourinthe morning. I set the 
table in the dining-room, carried in the hot supper, 
and waited on Mrs. Brown and the doctor. They 
ate all the hot things. I cleared off the dishes, and 
sat down toa slice of bread and a cup of tea in the 
kitchen. The dishes for kitchen use were thick and 
homely. I looked acrossat mycompanion. She ate 
in a melancholy manner, watching me furtively from 
beneath her black eyebrows. 

“To-morrow is washing day,” she said. ‘“ You 
will have to get up at four o’clock. Do you know 
how to wash?” 

I glanced serenely at her andsaid, “ Yes, I know 
how to wash.” I soothed my conscience by saying, 
* You know i theory, how to wash, and soon you will 
know practice.” 

I “ did the dishes,” swept the kitchen, etc., while the 
widow sat down to read a cheap pictorial story-paper. 

“Do you believe in love?” she asked, suddenly, 
when I had finished my work, and sat opposite her. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘ Don’t you?” 
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“T was married once,” she said. ‘“ Now I am 
going to be married again. Are you in love with any 
one, so that without him the world would be a dreary 
waste—a barren isle ?” 

I thought of a manly, handsome friend of mine—of 
his stanch integrity, dire poverty, and great ambition 
—of his eloquent eyes, and sweet voice, and of his 
gentle manners, though his strength and frame were 
almost those of a giant. I felt a proud, glad throb 
at my heart. Involuntarily I asked myself what life 
would be without him, and the hope of being his true 
wife one day, and I answered, “I know what it is to 
love with all my heart. I am glad for you if you are 
going to marry the man you love.” 

“Love?” she ejaculated: “I worship—I adore! 
you, with your cold, clear eyes, and white, still face 
cannot understand a love like mine. You are too 
young—a mere girl. None but women of thirty or 
forty know how to love!” 

I did not smile at her rapture. The flashy story- 
paper was the cause of it, I knew. For the first time 
in my life I did not condemn the cheap story-paper, 
gloated over by housemaids and other maids. 

“Come!” said the widow tragically. ‘‘ Come, 
child, I will show you a bed where you may sleep 
to-night—and may sleep —balmy sleep—the restorer 
—the invigorator—the beautifier rest upon thee!” 

This time I could not help smiling; but as I knelt 
to repeat my prayers I did not forget the widow who 
was in love. I slept as weary people sleep, heavily, 
but a solemnly tragic voice was whispering in my 
ear: “Come! child, it is time to awake, and be 
a-doing.” 

The day passed. I washed—even the skin off my 
fingers. Our meals were like the supper of the night 
before. Mrs. Brown and the doctor did not leave 
much for us, and we had to live mainly on bread and 
tea—which latter the widow made very strong. Mrs. 
Brown made flying visits through the kitchen ina 
light-blue satin gown, and I heard the piano banged 
occasionally in a manner that made me almost 
scream in agony. 

The next day, as I was alone in the kitchen ironing, 
Dr. Brown entered, and began to talk. 

“Where is your home ?” he asked. 

“My home is in Heaven,” I replied. 

He laughed in an unpleasant way. “ Mrs. Brown 
told me that you were an orphan, but I presume you 
had an earthly home once. Where wasit, if I may 
ask?” 

“In M——,” I answered. 

“What, M——! I have friends there—old college 
friends. Do you know the Grahams of M——?” 

“The Grahams! Yes, I-—” 

I was about to say that I was visiting at Judge 
Graham’s the month before, but it occurred to me 
that he would think it strange for me—a housemaid— 
to have such fine friends; so I stopped with my 
sentence unfinished. 

“When I knew him, Tom Graham knew a pretty 
face when he saw it,” observed Dr. Brown, glancing 


sharply at me. I made no answer, but went on with 
my work. He came nearer and, looking at my hands, 
asked how I had injured them. 

“ T washed them yesterday,” I said. 

““T see,” he remarked, “ you are not used to work. 
Make a friend of me, and tell me how a young lady, 
like yourself, of beauty and good taste, should even 
think of earning her living at housework, when there 
are other easier and more lucrative positions inthe 
world for her to fill.” 

This last he said in a low voice, and closed the 
door between the kitchen and dining-room as he 
spoke. “I have watched you closely, and I honestly 
say I will be a friend to you.” Then he attempted 
to take my hand, but I drew myself up proudly, and 
looked him full in the face : 

“As you have ‘ watched me closely,’ have you 
noticed anything unladylike in my conduct? I de- 
mand a lady’s treatment.” He laughed again, un- 
pleasantly. 

* A lady does not work in akitchen,” he said. “A 
lady is a refined, educated woman, surrounded by a 
lady’s appurtenances.” 

“What are those appurtenances, pray?” 

** Social position, wealth.” There was a gleam in 
his bold, black eyes that apalled me, but I returned 
his gaze unflinchingly. 

* Be sogood as to step aside, Dr. Brown, and let 
me go on with my work. I appeal to you as a labor- 
ing woman, if not as a lady.” 

“Not so fast, my pretty one. By Jove, there’s a 
fire in those blue eyes of yours that’s worth all the 
ladies I ever—”’ 

The door opened and Mrs. Brown sailed into the 
room. ‘ George, dear, I want you to come into the 
parlor and give me your opinion of the new piece of 
music that dear Mr. Barron has just sent me.” And 
the loving couple departed, arm in arm. 

The widow came in later. “ I leave here to-morrow 
morning,” I said. That evening I went to Mrs. 
Brown, who was reclining on the sofa, in her sitting- 
room. 

“T am going away from here to-morrow, Madam,” I 
said. 

“Ah, I feared the work would be too much for 
you. I amsorryto lose you. The doctor had taken 
such a liking to you, too. We are both rather sensi- 
tive as to the people who surround us in our daily life. 
Your quiet, graceful ways and respectful manners, 
are very gratifying to sensitive organisms like my 
own, and Dr. Brown said you have a face that it isa 
pleasure to look at when you wait on table; but if 
you wé// goI will not keep you. I am going in town 
to-morrow morning, and you shall go with me, and I 
will go to a nice employment agency, that I know of, 
and recommend you there to some one who can give 
you an easier place than this. There is a dollar for 
your work here. Good night.” 

I went to my attic room, and packed my trunk for 
another flight. I could not help pitying good-natured, 
weak-minded Mrs. Brown, who was evidently so en- 
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amored of her husband that she was blind to his 
littleness. And yet, is it not “folly to be wise where 
ignorance is bliss?” How many Dr. Browns are 
there in the world who are little Gods to the loving, 
pure-hearted women of their households ? 

The place where kind Mrs. Brown took me next 
day was not a bit like the “ Intelligence Office ” of 
dread memory. It was a spacious, well-furnished 
apartment. A few nice-looking girls and women 
were seated at tables, reading papers, and two re- 
spectable women were writing at a large desk in 
acorner of the room. One of these came forward 
and greeted Mrs. Brown cordially. An account of 
myself, and of my wants ensued, and it all ended by 
the business-like woman saying: 

“The great novelist’s wife—Mrs. Thaxter—wants 
a nursery governess for her three children—five years, 
seven and nine, respectively. If you will recommend 
this young lady i will send her there at once.” 

So, with Mrs. Brown’s “ recommendation” in my 
pocket, I took the horse car for Hill Avenue where 
“the great novelist’s wife, Mrs. Thaxter,” resided. 
I rang the bell of a stylish looking house on this 
fashionable avenue, and was shown into a richly 
furnished waiting-room where Mrs. Thaxter soon 
joined me. She wasa small, doll-like blonde, with 
diminutive hands and feet, and a childish look and 
manner. 

“You will do,” she said, after reading the note I 
gave her. “Ihave heard of the famous Dr. Brown, 
who invented that wonderful surgical appliance for 
wounds—I don’t just remember what it is, though, 
nor just how it is applied; but come to the nursery 
and see the children.” 

My heart went out to these darlings. The young- 
est flew into my arms and laid his curly head lovingly 
against my neck. The oldest gave me his hand re- 
spectfully, and the little girl made the prettiest 
curtsey imaginable and then stood shyly looking at me. 

“What do you think of your new governess, 
Midget?” asked Mrs. Thaxter, laughingly. ‘“ You 
gaze at her very critically.” 

“T think she will love me,” said the child, “and I 
love her already. She doesn’t lookstupid. Our last 
governess was stupid, Miss Thynne,” she said, turn- 
ing tome. “And she ispretty. I like pretty people. 
Mamma is pretty, too, but I think Miss Thynne is 
prettier!” she said, with a decided nod of her little 
head as if she were speaking to herself. 

“O thanks, much!” exclaimed Mrs. Thaxter with 
a little nervous laugh. ‘“ Miss Thynne, governesses 
never ought to be pretty; but I will let you stay on 
trial. Kate, the chambermaid, will show you your 
room. There will be no lessons, of course, to-day, but 
to-morrow I will expect to see you in the school-room 
—right off this one—at ten o’clock.” And with a 
wave of her hand the lady was gone. 

The next day Mrs. Thaxter and a tall, distinguished 
looking, dark-eyed gentleman, whom Mrs. Thaxter 
introduced as the great novelist, visited the school- 
room, and seemed satisfied with the way we took hold 


of our lessons. Midget was far ahead of her age in 
taste in reading, and in power of thought—a preco- 
cious, sensitive, fragile little creature. The others 
were ordinary children. About an hour after Mr. 
and Mrs. Thaxter left us, I heard a loud screaming 
and kicking in the hall above us, and opening the 
school-room door I saw Mrs. Thaxter, with dishev- 
elled hair and streaming eyes, pounding on a fast- 
closed door. 

“Let me come in, I say!’’ This ina loud, petulant 
tone. No answer. Another volley of kicks, with 
tiny slippered feet, on the door. Then, in a pleading 
voice, ‘Let me in, dear, just toread. I havea book 
with me. I won’t speak one word to you, really I 
won’t. I just want to look at you.” A long silence. 
Then a second volley of kicks and screams. Catch- 
ing sight of me she called out: 

“See what it is to marry aliterary man. I never 
have one hour of his company. Miss Thynne, if you 
ever marry a man who writes, you are a big fool. I 
thought it would be nice to be pointed out on the 
street as Mrs. Thaxter, the wife of the noted novelist; 
but you see how I amtreated. I am never allowed 
to set my foot inside of that door. It is his writing- 
room, and he keeps it locked all the time when he is 
in it, and when he is out of it he locks it, too, and 
hides the key. He may have something aw/u/ in 
there that he doesn’t dare to show toany one. It 
breaks my heart. And he pretends to love me, too; 
that’s all it is—prefense. Any woman’s a fool that 
marries a man with brains. I’d rather have one that 
was as poor as poverty, and have him all to myself. 
I £now he cares more tor those old papers of his than 
for me.” 

Here, poor Mrs. Thaxter sunk on the floor, and 
sobbed bitterly. I went back to my duties, satisfied 
that she would recover better without my assistance, 
than with it. As I finished the lessons for the day, 
and was going upstairs to my room, I found Mrs. 
Thaxter sitting comfortably at the door of the writ- 
ing-room reading a paper novel which had the title 
“Lena Rivers” written upon it. I smiled involun- 
tarily. It was one of the widow’s favorite stories. 
As I passed her, the door opened, and Mr Thaxter 
came out, laughing heartily, and catching the little 
woman up in his strong arms, kissed her again and 
again—calling out as he did so: 

“Come, all of you folks—what have you been 
doing to my Mary? I shan’t allow any one to abuse 
her. Come out here and face me if you dare.” 

The children rushed upon him, and he hoisted 
Midget upon his shoulder, ;where she smiled con- 
tentedly. The nurse, Mrs. Greene, the housekeeper, 
the cook and chambermaid, and Ellen, the maid-of- 
ali-work, had assembled at Mr. Thaxter’s call for 
the “folks,” and he had a joke for all, and all dis- 
persed to their work in this happy-go-lucky house- 
hold, all the happier for his good-natured raillery, 
while Mrs. Thaxter was the picture of beatified 

womanhood. 
Strange attraction of opposites, I thought, as | 
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threw myself on the soft leathern lounge in my pretty 
room, with one of Bulwer Lytton’s novels in my 
hands. Isit a trial to that genial, gifted man to have 
a child wife? Dickens’ David Copperfield and his 
Dora recurred to my mind. She is his recreation, I 
thought, not his necessity, and a great wave of 
bitterness passed over my heart. What was I, but 
a simple, childlike person, too; not, perhaps, so 
silly on the outside as Mrs. Thaxter, but just as un- 
learned, and willful at heart? And I, too, intended 
to marry a man whose ambition it was to be a writer. 
I knew he would gain distinction when his book 
should appear. Should I one day stand and cry out- 
side his door, knowing that in his noblest hours I 
was not a necessity, but a hinderance to him? Fling- 
ing my book aside, I sat down to my writing table and 
penned the following epistle : 

“ Dearest—ever that—I am not fickle whatever else | 
may be childlike in. I herein enclose our engagement 
ring, believing that your dest interests and mine demand 
tt. You will be rich and famous one day, and I coudd not 
bear to marry a man to whom his art could be more than 
his wife. 1am convinced that all great writers, from 
Carlyle down, are better fitted for bachelor life than they 
arefor marriage. I know it will be hard for you to bear 
this, dear, but you will be thankful to me byandby. Iam 
too selfish to be even your wife and not be all in ali to 
you, as you shall ever and ever be to me. God bless you, 
my own dearest, dearest! P.S.—I am governess at the 
noted novelist’s house — Thaxter. Do not worry too 
much, dear. Believe me, it is for the best.” ALICE. 

Hastily enclosing the ring, and sealing the letter, I 
put on my hat and ran to the nearest post box, where 
I dropped it and hastened home to fling myself 
again on the lounge and fight the battle out with my 
weak heart. I succeeded in a measure. 

The next day the lessons were very hard and 
tedious. I found it made the days long and dark 
when I had to put away the thought—I’ll be brave 
for Ais sake. It will all be bright when we are 
together by and by. 

In the midst of our work the door burst open, and 
Mrs. Thaxter rushed in saying, “You may havea 
holiday, darlings ; I want Miss Thynne to come and 
sit with me.” 

I demurred at this, but she said: ‘“ Fiddlesticks ! 
They are all the better for lots of holidays, and I am 
lonely this morning. I want your company.” 

As we seated ourselves in her lovely white and 
golden boudoir, she remarked: “I 2now you have 
a story, Miss Thynne. I am fond of really, truly 
stories. Tellitto me. You are not a common nurs- 
ery governess. I can pick one of them out where- 
ever I see them.” 

My heart gave a great leap—tell about my happy 
childhood and early youth, my recent bereavements 
and trials, forthe amusement ofa stranger! I did not 
even dare to remember these things when I was alone 
with God, lest even in His presence I might lose all 
love and faith, or die of homesickness and longing. 

“ Begin!” she said, impatiently. “‘I had rather tell 
yourstory than mine, Madam,” I said sententiously. 


** Will you allow me to tell your fortune ?” 

““O goody! You can tell fortunes! How did you 
learn? Do you tell by cards?” 

“| learned palmistry at a house party once,”’ I said, 
‘““where a distinguished professor of the art was 
present. You have a pretty hand, Mrs. Thaxter.” 

“Wait a minute,” she interrupted. “I will call the 
girls, and you shall tell their fortunes, too,” and the 
little woman soon had her chambermaid, nurse, cook 
and general housework girl sitting comfortably in her 
boudoir. I made up my mind on one point—Mrs. 
Thaxter had always been used to servants. No nouveau 
riche would dare to treat their servants this way. 

“You have a pretty hand, Mrs. Thaxter,” I went 
on, ‘and you have had an unusually pleasant life. 
You were the petted daughter of a wealthy home be- 
fore you came to be the happy wife of the man you 
loved ; but I see one line of grief on this fair hand. 
You have had one sore trial.” 

“The baby’s death,” whispered the poor little 
woman, with streaming eyes. ‘“‘ Wait a minute, Miss 
Thynne,” and going to a silken curtain that hung in 
one corner of the room she swept it aside, revealing a 
fine crayon portrait of a beautitul child. I sighed. 
Poor little woman! Even she had her unconsolable 
grief. Did it make it any-easier to bear, that it was 
hidden behind a silken curtain? No—a thousand 
times—no! 

The nurse’s eyes were full of téars, too. Baby 
died in her arms,” whispered Mrs. Thaxter. “ Nurse 
shall never leave me as long as she lives.” 

“But, happy as your past has been, Mrs. Thaxter,” 
I continued, ‘your future is to be happier. I see in 
this little hand, great love to shelter you, great fame 
to lift you in the world’s esteem, and great wealth 
by which you can make people less favored than 
yourself happy. There is one line, though, that bids 
me warn you if you would be perfectly happy—never 
believe that the one you love loves anything better than 
you. No woman can be happy who doubts love.” 

I told the others in the usual way, foretelling hus- 
bands, children and wealth, to suit their ambition. 
The nurse came last. She was a tall, handsome woman 
of about forty. Her hand was that of an idealist— 
long, slender, the fingers beautifully tapering. 

“ Here is a hand,” I said, *“‘ that need never fear to 
place itself in any noble hand on earth. The mind 
of which this finger is an index, is a mind stored 
with beautiful fancies and noble aims.” 

Here Mrs. Thaxter interrupted petulantly, “Is her 
hand better than mine?” . The nurse smiled as one 
would at the outbreak of a petted child. 

“It tells of more suffering,” I replied. ‘“ Suffering 
makes anything noble if it be borne nobly.” 

A twinge of pain convulsed the nurse’s features. 
“IT do not care to hear my fortune, Miss Thynne,” 
she said, withdrawing her hand. “Itis against my 


religion to listen to such vain imagining.” 

don’tcare,” said Mrs. Thaxter, carelessly. Her 
hand isn’t as pretty as mine, and it didn’t bring her 
wealth and fame and love, as mine did to me.” So 
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saying she looked up, and saw Mr. Thaxter with a 
new book in his hand. 

“ Mary, I would give this book to you, but I know 
you do not appreciate a novel of this kind. I want 
Miss Thynne to read it, and give me her opinion of 
it. It is by a newhand, and if I may be a judge, it 
is written by a master hand.” 

_ “Here, Miss Thynne, take the old book,” cried 
Mrs. Thaxter, tossing it tome. ‘ Thanks, much, for 
the fortune telling.” And so dismissed I went to my 
room to read the new book “ by a master hand.” 

My eyes fell on the title. A great throb stirred in 
my heart. That was the name of #és novel. Turning 
hastily to the title page my sight grew blurred and 
dizzy— By M. Goodwin.”—“ To her who has been 
the inspiration of my life, this volume is affectionately 
dedicated.” 

A jealous pang shot through my heart. “ There 
was no need of your thinking that he might find your 
letter so great a blow,” I said bitterly to myself. This 
“ inspiration of his life ” can doubtless console him for 
your loss. 

I already knew the novel by heart; but I read it 
through breathlessly. The old love and longing 
began to stir in my breast, and putting on my hat I 
prepared to walk away my weakness. [had that 
blessed power. The air and the sky, and the human 
beings whom I met in the street always quieted, and 
rested me. As I was passing the door of the writing- 
room, Mr. Thaxter called me in. It was a bare, 
cheerless place, without pictures or decoration of any 
kind. A rough, wooden arm-chair, and a rougher 
writing table were all the furniture it possessed. As 
I entered the room he said: 

“T am writing a story that I believe surpasses any- 
thing ever done in American literature (which is not 
saying much). My thoughts, to-day, are flowing 
faster than my pen cantravel. I will not be bothered 
with the usual type of amanuensis. If you will sit 
down and write from my dictation for an hour or two, 
I shall consider it a great favor.” 

**T shall be glad to do so,” I said, laying aside my 
hat, and seating myself at the table. For two hours 
I wrote—Mr. Thaxter pacing the room and talking 
rapidly all the time. Suddenly the door opened, and 
Mrs. Thaxter, with flushed cheeks, and angry eyes, 
burst upon the scene. 

“Leave this house immediately, Miss Thynne,”’ 
she cried. 

“ Mary, you are beside yourself,” said Mr. Thaxter, 
sternly. 

“Leave here at once, you designing little hypo- 
crite! ’ she went on, turning again to me. 

As I took up my hat to leave the room, Mr. Thax- 
ter said: “I hope you will pardon my wife’s unlady- 
like conduct, Miss Thynne. I believe you have good 
sense enough todo so. I amsincerely sorry that her 
childishness should be the cause of annoyance to you.” 

I bowed and left the room. Going directly to my 
room, I packed my trunk again, and prepared for an- 
other flight. My heart was sore. Life began to be 


adread tome. “What will come next?” I ques- 
tioned. Then, the Bible training of my childhood 
suggested the lines: “All things work together for 
good tothose that love God.” .. . “I amthe 
God of the fatherless.” Could God lie? A great 
peace fell upon me; and again putting on my hat I 
started for Mrs. Push’s Intelligence Office. This 
time I did not cry as I took my place behind the 
screen. Soon a stout, good-natured looking gentle- 
man came in to choose a general housework girl for 
his family. He hired me at once. 

“You look as if you liked children,” he said, “ and 
my wife and I care more for that than for anything 
else. Take this card and go to my house at once. 
Tell my wife that I hired you.” 

I called at an expressman’s, on my way back to the 
Thaxter residence, and he was taking my trunk away 
when I reached there. 

“Tam very sorry that this has happened,” said 
Mr. Thaxter. “I can never forgive myself. I never 
allow any one to go into my writing-room, and my 
wife is so childish that so long as I keep her out I 
must not ask any one else to goin.”” He held out, 
as he spoke, a great deal more of money than he 
owed me. 

“T cannot take it, Mr. Thaxter,” I said. ‘“ Give 
me my honest wages, and no more.” 

“ Miss Thynne, do you like to do unkind things? ” 
he asked. 

“No!” I said. 

“Then let me see you put this money in your 
pocketbook. I know that you are not well off, and 
I also know that you are a lady. It is very hard for 
an unprotected lady to be without money in this 
world. I want to do for you what I should like to 
have any one do for mysister, or my wife, if they were 
in your place. You surely will not refuse to accept 
my gift—or loan, if you like. Pay it back to me 
when you are richer in this world’s goods.” 

He held out the bills half pleadingly. The kind 
voice and manner brought tears to my eyes, and thank- 
ing him I placed the roll of bills in my pocketbook. 

“Wait,” he called, as I opened the street door. 
“Give me your address. I may hear of something for 
your benefit. I do not think you are strong enough 
to be a houseservant.” I gave him the address on Mr. 
Gleason’s card. 

When I reached Mr. Gleason’s house it was dark, 
and I| found a lady and three children in the kitchen 
getting supper ready. I was soon installed, and my 
duties pressed thick and fast. The house was not so 
elegant as Mrs. Brown’s, but there was not any 
“widow” to help me. After I had washed the 
supper dishes and swept the dining-room and kitchen, 
there was bread to make, and everything to be placed 
in readiness for breakfast. It was ten o’clock when 
I got through and lay down to sleep in my hard bed, 
ina mean little attic room, and yet I felt peaceful— 
honest toil isnot apt tomake people unhappy. 

The next morning I arose at four o’clock, and began 
the week’s washing—nay, the ‘¢hree-week's washing— 
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that had been allowed to stand waiting “till the girl 
should come.” From four in the morning till four in 
the afternoon I toiled, with aching back and aching 
feet; but there was no rest even then. The kitchen 
floor had to be scrubbed, and the six o’clock supper 
had to be prepared. At nine o’clock in the evening, 
when all my work was done, I crept (I could not 
walk) upstairs, and threw myself on my knees be- 
side my bed. 

“Father! mother!” I prayed, “help your poor 
child now. Pray in Heaven that I may be able to 
bear my lot ”’”—and on my knees I fell fast asleep. I 
was awakened by the cold, and creeping between the 
blankets I slept the sound sleep of exhaustion. 

I arose at four, the next morning, ana began the 
three-week’s ironing. At five o’clock in the after- 
noon, Mrs. Gleason came into the kitchen. The 
clothes were not all done. My hands were blistered 
and swollen ; my feet had swollen so that I could not 
keep my boots buttoned over them. 

**T see you are very slow,” she said. “You will 
not do for me; I wanta strong, smart girl. You may 
go to-morrow morning.” She gave me fifty cents, and 
left the room. 

When she had gone, I sat down and buried my 
face in the clothes basket that stood near. I did not 
cry, but a cold, hard hand seemed to be clutching 
my heart, and a dreary numbness was creeping over 
me. I tried to rouse myself and shake it off—all to 
no purpose. ‘God,’ I cried, “If there is a God, 
now show thyself no liar. I cali to Thee! I have no 
father but Thee! I want Thy sympathy, I want Thy 
love, now, now /” 

A loud ring at the door bell caused me to start up, 
halfin terror. My nerves were all unstrung. “Can 
it be that God is answering your poor prayer now?” 
Hope whispered tome. “ Alice,” cried Mrs. Glea- 
son, ‘a gentleman here wishes to see you.” 

I sat motionless. Quick, firm steps were coming 
toward the kitchen. The door opened, and Maurice 
Goodwin was beside me—and I—I just held out my 
arms to him and cried for a long time, childishly 
enough, on his good, broad shoulder. 

“It is so good tosee you, Maurice,” I said at last. 
“Tam sotired’” He cast a terrible look at the 
clothes basket, and kissed my red, rough, blistered 
hands. 

*T cannot scold you for running away from me, 
yet,” he said. ‘‘ You are too dejected and worn out 
for any one toscold; but, Alice—Alice, couldn't you 
trust me enough to tell me how you were situated in 
regard to money? I had no idea that they had not 
saved enough out of the estate for you to live on. 
You see 1 was in New York, all the time, and no one 
ever wrote me about it. Your letters were always so 
cheery that they misled me; but I might have known 
that you would not write any but cheery letters for 
fear of worrying me, you little Spartan. The only 
inkling of the situation that | got was when that 
last letter reached me. You governess in some 
proud, vain woman’s nursery! The thought maddened 


me. I took no notice of the rest of your epistle, dar- 
ling! I knew you were morbid, and needed me to brace 
you up. Sol hired a flat of rooms at once, and put 
in a few necessary articles, Miss Thynne, and your 
home is waiting for you now. You can put in the 
pretty things at your leisure, for you can have pretty 
things to your heart’s content. I received a check 
for eight thousand dollars, just as I wasstarting to 
bring you home, and I have the assurance that twenty- 
thousand dollars is but a part of what my novel will 
bring to you and me.” 

“ But vour inspiration!” I gasped ; “ Where is she?” 

He looked puzzled for a moment, and then burst- 
ing into a hearty laugh, which lasted a long time, he 
drew me closer to him, and said, “ My inspiration is 
here, thank God!” 

‘What! in a calico gown, with red hands and un- 
buttoned boots!” I cried, mockingly. 

“Yes; and I perceive she is getting able to travel. 
She’s getting saucy; and that’s her natural, healthy 
state.” 

We were married next day, and I traveled. Now 
that I have servants, I remember when I was a 
servant; and though my husband says he can never 
forgive me for running away to work for my liveli- 
hood without consulting him who was pledged to 
look out for me and himself, too, I am glad that 
I learned in rich people’s houses how not to treat a 
sister who comes to work for me. I do not eat all 
the hot things. I know what a backache and a foot- 
ache are, and I don’t allow my servants to do three 
days’ work in one. I know what it is to lack sympa- 
thy and love, sol try not to let my servants lack 
them so long as I am near. 

—Lucy Agnes Hayes. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


A MORNING SONG. 
[Prom the German of Muller.) 
Who taps so light on my window pane 
With leafy branches gleaming? 
’Tis the Morning wind that comes again 
To waken me from dreaming. 


*“Thou child of man, Awake! Awake!” 
So calls the merry fellow ; 

**On the very sill of thy chamber break 
The Mayday sunbeams yellow. 


* Dost hear how loud the beetle hums ? 
Dost hear his idle grumbling, 

As drunk with sun and sweet, he comes 
Against thy window tumbling ? 


“ And all is bustling joy outside, 
The young leaves glance and glimmer, 
Even to thy couch the sunbeams slide 
With reeling, wayward shimmer. 


* The nightingale is hoarse and spent, 
So long has she been singing, 
And since her song was vainly sent, 
She left her spray a-swinging. 
“So on thy glass I stooped to sway 
The empty bough so airy. 
Forth, forth, and greet the soft Spring day, 
It will not longer tarry! ” 
—ZTrene Putnam. 
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OHICKENS. 


“ FRIED, STEWED, BOILED AND ROASTED.” 


HICKENS are a dainty article 
of food which can be prepared 
in a variety of appetizing ways, 
besides the usual mode of fry- 
ing or broiling. To cut a 
chicken up properly, after 
picking and drawing, lay on.a 
board, cut off the feet, then 
the wings and legs, after which 
cut the breast in two, also 
the back. Good garnishes for 
chickens are parsley, sliced 
lemon, and catsups. When 

choosing fowls, remember that the young rooster has 

a smooth leg and a short spur; when fresh, the vent 

is close and dark. Hens, when young, have smooth 

legs and combs; when old, these are rough. A good 
capon has a thick belly and a large rump, a poll comb 
and a swelling breast. 

Smothered Chicken. 

Cut the chickens open in the back, as for broiling. Salt, 
and place them ina dripping pan with enough water to 
cover the bottom. Cook in a quick oven, basting fre- 
quently with butter, and adding more water if it is needed. 
They will need from three quarters of an hour to an hour. 
Take up the chickens and make the gravy by stirring in 
the thickening and allowing it to boil up once. Cut up 
the giblets, add pepper and a plentiful supply of butter, 
and pour a little gravy over the fowls. Put the rest ina 
gravy bowl. Served with hot waffles. This is a dish fit 
for a king. 

Roast Chicken. 

Stuff the crop and body with a mixture of bread crumbs, 
butter, salt, and pepper. The stuffing may be moistened, 
or put in dry as preferred. Be careful not to get it too 
moist. Pour half a cupful of water over the chicken, and 
roast an hour for an ordinary fowl—longer for an old one. 
Boil the giblets, cut fine and add with the liquor in which 
they are boiled to the gravy. Thicken the gravy, and add 
a sliced hard-boiled egg to it, and serve ina gravy bowl. 
The chicken should be basted frequently while roasting. 


Fricasseed Chicken. 

Cut the chickens into pieces. Put into a pot with cold 
water to cover. Boil slowly for an hour for an ordinary 
chicken—twice as long for anold one. Thicken the gravy 
and pour it over the chickens. The water should be salted 
when the chickens are put on, pepper added after they are 
dished. Add butter if the chickens are very young, with 
a little thy me if it is liked. 

Chicken Potpie. 

Prepare and cook as above. Fifteen minutes before 
serving, drop into the pot pieces of ordinary biscuit dough, 
rolled thinner than for biscuits,and cut into squares. If 
put in immediately after mixing, and cooked without re- 
moving the cover, they will be light. Thicken the gravy 
and pour over the chickens and dumplings. 

Chicken Pudding. 

Cut up a chicken, and cook tender in a little water. 
Take up, spread on a dish, season with pepper, salt and 
butter. Make athick batter. Butter a pudding dish, and 


put in a layer of chicken, and pour over a cupful of batter. 
Continue until] the dish is full. Bake, and serve with 
butter sauce in a gravy boat. 

Chicken and Okra (Southern Gumbo). 

Cut upa chicken, roll in flour, and fry in boiling lard; 
add a sliced onion. Pour two cupfuls of boiling water 
over, and let simmer ten minutes ; add a pod of red pepper. 
let boil thick, season with salt and a tablespoonful of 
butter. Dish and serve with boiled rice. 

Creole Chicken. 

Take two young chickens, cut up and stew; when done 
add a little minced parsley and onions. Soak four pepper 
pods in water, strain and pour in the juice, acd salt, two 
ounces of butter, and a tablespoonful of flour mixed with 
a little cold milk. Fill a dish with boiled rice and pour 
the chicken on it. 

Chicken Freteau. 

Boil a youngc hicken and cut to pieces. Lay one hour 
in a marinate made of oil and vinegar, add pepper, salt, 
and a little flour. Prepare egg batter, in which dip the 
pieces of chicken, and drop in hot lard; brown well. 
Spread the chicken on a hot dish. Garnish with celery, 
and serve with fried tomatoes. 


Spring Chicken Dressed as Terrapin. 

Boil a young chicken; cut in pieces and put in a stewpan 
with soup stock to cover. Stir in a quarter of a pound of 
butter and one beaten egg. Season with salt, pepper and 
thyme; add two hard-boiled eggs cut up, and the juice of 
alemon. Boil and serve with grape jelly. 

Scalloped Chicken. 

Mince remnants of chicken. Veal mixes well with 
chicken, and it is sometimes convenient to add to the dish 
in this way. Puta layer of chicken and a layer of rolled 
cracker or bread crumbs, alternately, in a baking dish. 
Beat an egg in a cup and fill the cup with milk, or cream, 
if you can getit. Salt it, and pour it over the chicken. 
If this does not make moisture rise even with the top, add 
gravy or hot water enough to doit. Put lumps of butter 
on the top, and brown in the coven. 


Boiled Chicken with Oysters. 

Prepare the chicken as for roasting, adding chopped 
oysters to the stuffing. Put the fowl in a tin pail, tightly 
covered, and place the pail ina pot of cold water. Boil 
for an hour and a half or two hours, as required. Makea 
gravy from the liquor in the pail, adding to it some of the 
oysters. Take a half-dozen of the largest oysters, cooked 
until their edges curl, and lay over the chicken. Put over 
it a little of the gravy and serve the rest in a bowl. 
Chicken Salad. 

Clean and singe two large, fat, full-grown chickens, and 
steam until tender. Cut the meat all off the bones. Chop 
the white parts into small pieces. Cut fine equal quanti- 
ties of fine white celery. Mix well together, and add four 
hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, to every quart of the 
chicken and celery. Stir in half a teacuptul of salad oil, 
with a tablespoonful of mustard, and a teaspoonful each 
of pepper and salt. Beat three raw eggs together and 
pour in the dressing, mixing in with one-half cupful of 
vinegar, and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Garnish with 
celery tops. Set on ice a few minutes before serving. 
Moulded Chicken. 

Boil two full-grown fat chickens, in as little water as 
possible. until the meat falls from the bones, pick off and 
chop it fine, season with salt and pepper. Put slices of 
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hard-boiled eggs in a mould, and cover it with a layer of 
the chicken. Then more eggs and chicken until nearly 
filled. Boil down the water in which the chicken was 
boiled, season and pour over the chicken. Set on ice; 
when cold, turn out and slice very thin. 

Jellied Chicken. 

Cut the small scraps from a cold chicken, break the 
bones, put in a saucepan with the liver, gizzard and heart, 
cover with water, and boil two hours. Mix well, season, 
pour in a mould, weight down and set to cool. Cut in 
thin slices and garnish with sliced lemons. 

Jellied Chicken, No. 2. 

Cut up a large, fat, full-grown chicken. Put it on to 
cook with one bay leaf, one blade of mace, one small white 
onion, half a dozen cloves, a little pepper and salt. Cook 
slowly until the chicken is done. Take up, skin and cut 
the meat from the bones. Put the skin, scraps and bones 
back into the kettle, and simmer an hour longer. Add 
half a box of gelatine to the liquor; stir over the fire until 
dissolved. Put the chicken aside. Let the jelly cool. 
Then skim off all the fat, and set the jelly on the fire to 
melt. Pour in a mouldand set on ice. When hard, put a 
layer of chicken on top of the jelly, then slices of hard- 
boiled eggs, sprinkle with salt and pepper, then more 
chicken, and so on until all is used. Pour over the re- 
mainder of the jelly, which should be cold, but thin enough 
to cover the chicken. Stand onice. When ready to serve 
turn from the mould and garnish with parsley. 

Chicken Croquettes. 

Chop fine the meat, picked from the bones. Add one- 
third as much mashed potato and moisten with gravy. 
Heat all together and season totaste. Beat into the mix- 
ture two raw eggs, and set it away to cool. Mould into 
balls about the size and shape of an egg. Dip them into 
beaten egg and roll them in cracker meal. Fry a light 
brown in boiling lard. 


Chicken and Rice Croquettes. 

An excellent way of serving a small quantity of chicken 
jS to cut all the meat carefully from the bones, chop fine, 
and to each cupful of the chicken add a cupful of boiled 
rice, one teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
half a cupful of milk, a little pepper, and an egg. Set the 
milk on the fire, and—as soon as it boils—add the other 
ingredients, the egg thoroughly beaten, last of all. Stir 
the mixture one minute. When it has cooled, take about 
a tablespoonful, and, with both hands, press the mass 
lightly into an oblong roll. When the whole quantity has 
been shaped, roll the croquettes lightly in bread crumbs, 
then dip them in well-beaten eggs; roll a second time in 
bread crumbs, and fry, until brown, in boiling fat. Two 
or three minutes will suffice. Be sure that the fat is boil- 
ing before the croquettes are put in. 


Chicken Pates. 

Chop meat of cold chicken fine, and season with salt. 
Make a large cupful of rich drawn butter, and while on 
the fire add two hard-boiled eggs (minced fine). a little 
chopped parsley, and the meat of the chicken. Let this 
mixture almost boil. Have ready some pate pans of good 
rich paste, remove the covers with the edge of a knife, fill 
in with the mixture, and arrange on a hot platter. In 
baking the crust it is a good plan to fill in with a square 
of stale bread, which is easily removed as soon as it comes 
from the oven. This keeps the crust from flattening, as 
it would otherwise do without the chicken mixture. 


—Tlda Martineau. 
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FAMILY SAVINGS. 


‘* 4 penny saved is two pence clear, 
A pin 4 day’s a groat a year.” 


R. CHALMERS was a great 
man, and said many wise 
things; but he presented an 
epitome of economic wisdom 
in his injunction, now be- 
come proverbial, “Take care 
of the pence and the pounds 
willtake care of themselves.” 
Not less true is it that inde- 
pendence is consequent, not 
upon the amount of income, 
but on what is saved out of it 
over and above expenditures. These things lie at 
the foundation of all wealth, and should receive the 
profound consideration of every family. 

I assume that every member of the household is 
concerned in the prosperity of the family, and inter- 
ested in securing a competence for future exigencies. 
Especially is the wife concerned in this matter, and 
in the achievement of independence much depends 
upon her judicious and economical expenditure of 
the family funds for the family living. There should 
be the most perfect harmony in the aims of the fam- 
ily, and accord in carrying out plans. 

Every family should determine to lay aside a cer- 
tain definite percentage of their income, to be sacredly 
kept as a reserve fund toward future independence, 
or to meet future exigencies. Sickness and old age 
should be provided for, even at the cost of the sever- 
est self-denial. When the income is small, it is hard 
to carry out the purpose of laying aside a definite 
amount, and often the only way it can be accom- 
plished seems to be in husbanding small savings. 
But those who will give careful attention to the mat- 
ter will be surprised to find how much can be laid up 
by saving the small sums which are so easily spent, 
under the mistaken idea that they do not amount to 
much. The condition of poverty or affluence of a 
family may lie just here. Small savings carefully 
treasured will in time, and not a long time, amount 
to a large sum. 

This subject has received practical exemplification 
in the penny banks under the care of public school 
teachers in England, France and Spain; and espe- 
cially in the penny postal savings bank system in 
operation in Europe and Great Britain. In Paris 
there are 224 penny banks attached to the schools, 
and last year 187,000 francs was deposited by 58,000 
children. In one evening free school in Boston 
$45.75 was deposited by fifty-four out of the eighty 
pupils, in two months. In a single year over five 
millions of depositors placed a total of $182,000,000 
in the penny postal savings banks of Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Netherlands, Belgium and Italy. 
On the last day of the year 1888, the postal savings 
banks of Great Britain alone held $282,000,000, be- 
longing to four and a quarter millions of depositors. 
These vast sums are the result of the accumulation 
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of small savings, and form a good illustration of what 
may be accomplished by taking care of the pence. 

Any family who will set resolutely about it can lay 
aside a margin between receipts and expenditures, 
which forms the basis of wealth and independence. 
Readers of this article, who find it so easy to live up 
to the limit of income that it seems impossible to cut 
down expenses, will say that it is easy to write sucha 
statement, but impracticable to carryitout. Barring 
what seem to us untoward dispensations of Provi- 
dence, it is by no means so difficult a matter as it ap- 
pears. It demands only a careful looking after small 
expenditures, which require no severe strain of self- 
denial to convert into savings. 

An illustration of the possibility of frequently lay- 
ing aside small sums, and thus accumulating a sur- 
plus without sacrificing comfort, is afforded in the 
nickel stamp savings bank system in practical opera- 
tion in Detroit and other cities. Depositors are fur- 
nished books having twenty spaces for stamps on 
each page. Whenever a nickel can be spared, a 
stamp is procured at any bank agency (these agencies 
are located all over the city), and stuck upon the 
page. When the page is full, it represents one dollar, 
and on presentation of the book at the bank, credit 
is given for the amount, and it begins to draw inter- 
est atonce. The frequent investment of five cents in 
this way is scarcely missed, and it is not at all diffi- 
cult to adjust matters so that these small sums will 
not be felt. But an important source of these sav- 
ings will be in abstaining from some indulgence 
which has, perhaps, become habitual. Refraining from 
a cigar or glass of beer occasionally, even if these 
habits are not entirely dropped ; once in a while going 
without confectionery or peanuts; the saving of a car 
ticket ; the ommission of dessert occasionally ; making 
a cheaper cut of meat sometimes take the place of 
the better one usually purchased ; some little econ- 
omy in dress—all these things, and many others which 
will accur to the careful couple who are studying this 
matter in earnest, will afford ampie opportunity for 
savings, without any real hardship. 

While these suggestions are worthy the considera- 
tion of families of limited and small incomes, they 
are especially applicable to a great middle class of 
our American people who think it incumbent tokeep 
up a liberal style of living, even to the expenditure of 
their entire income, not infrequently in advance of 
its receipt, to the inconvenience of tradesmen who 
supply their wants. It is a matter of astonishment 
how many families there are who make no attempt 
to regularly lay aside a reserve fund for future 
exigencies. There cannot be the genuine happiness 
in such a condition that there is in the feeling of inde- 
pendence and security which true economy brings. 

There is real joy and satisfaction in feeling that the 
future is secure, come what will. The husband and 
wife, who, by a modest style of living and scrupulous 
care in laying aside savings, are enabled to own the 
house they live in, carry a policy of life insurance, 
which is at all times a security against want in case 


the breadwinner is taken away, and who have a fund 
upon which to draw in case of sickness, to educate 
the children as they grow up, and to take care of 
themselves when they are old, are in position to en- 
joy unalloyed happiness. To secure such blessings, 
humble, but comfortable, surroundings will be en- 
joyed with satisfaction, and the care of the pence will 


be a delight. 
—N. D. W. 
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EVER 80 MANY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


A messenger called at a palace deor, 
And grimly waving attendants aside, 
Unfalteringly passed the threshold o’er, 
Toa portal-hall built high and wide; 
The master was ill, the intruder in haste, 
** Not at home” to the call, though sent by a King 
Of Terrors, who never has time to waste, 
Nor the intruder a welcome message to bring; 
‘* Not ready,”’ the master imploringly cried, 
“* To face a life record,’’ yet he had when he died, 
Ever so many millions of dollars. 


Then passing on through a neighboring street, 
The messenger knocked at another home, 
Where the inmates again were slow to greet, 
A caller who had so unwelcomely come, 
Where were carvings in marble and frescoes rare, 
Where works of old masters hung on the walls; 
Costly laces, fringes and curtains grouped, where 
Rich tapestries lay in parlors and halls; 
These the messenger beckoned the master to leave, 
Knowing well that he had while pleading reprieve, 
Ever so many millions of dollars. 


Tossed on a couch of anguish and pain, 
Surrounded by all that the world could give, 
A mortal pleaded to have back again, 
His years to live over—prayed only to live; 
There were images hovering thick in the air, 
Mouthing curses of wronged ones loud and deep, 
In gathering chorus, clamoring where 
The silence of death fain vigils would keep, 
While an anguished mortal this story told: 
‘* For these all else was bartered and sold, 
Ever so many millions of dollars.” 


To a modest cot the messenger came, 
Where grief and vice had scarce been known, 
Calling for one of moderate fame, 
Whose gold was honestly all one’s own; 
Where hearts had ne’er been known to bleed, 
No lives embittered, blighted, marred, 
No deaf ears turned to cries of need, 
No earthly pilgrims visage-scarred 
To the summons bold—“ The Last of Earth.” 
A ‘‘ready ’’ response was more than worth 
Ever so many millions of dollars. 


Millions of dollars wrongfully won, 
Millions of dollars, the wages of sin; 
When the reckoning comes at set of sun, 
May be outweighed by the point of a pin, 
Wrought from pure metal, from untarnished gold, 
Fashioned in honesty, justice and right, 
While millions of dollars, where virtue is sold, 
May fail to outweigh a poor widow’s mite ; 
Oh! the passing on to eternity’s brink, 
With nothing but money, in oblivion to sink 
Ever so many millions of dollars! 


—Clark W. Brvan. 
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THE TOMATO. 


Its HIsTORY AND MANY UsEs. 


EW people will deny that he 
who first ate an oyster must 
have been a brave man; 
yet we could hardly fancy 
now that it once required 
any special courage to eat 
anything so attractive in 
appearance as a tomato. 
Still, among our ancestors, 
who regarded this deli- 
cious edible as poisonous, 
the housekeeper that dared 
to put this superstition to 

actual proof by cooking and eating the fruit, must 

have had considerable heroism. 

The tomato is a native of South America, and is 
thought to have originated on the high plateau of 
Peru, and spread thence to other countries of the 
continent. Perhaps the ancient Incas knew its vir- 
tues and feasted on it; we do not know. The trav- 
eler, Humboldt, thought that it was first cultivated in 
Mexico, but no certain evidence exists to show when 
the use of it began there. The earliest works on 
plants in that country make no mention of it. 

It is certain that the tomato was never known to 
Asia, nor to Europe, until after the discovery of the 
New World. But its excellent edible qualities were 
still undiscovered for many subsequent years. The 
plant was called the love-apple, from a superstitious 
fancy that its expressed juice was used by witch-wives, 
magicians, etc., in their “love-potions.” It was cul- 
tivated to a certain extent in gardens, as a mere orna- 
mental plant, but people were afraid to eat the fruit. 

I have heard an old granddame say that when the 
idea first gained currency that tomatoes were eatable, 
it was hotly contested by many, who appealed to the 
fact that hogs would not eat them, and declared that 
what hogs would not touch could not be fit for human 
beings. One might think that the fondness evinced 
by poultry for this deadly fruit, would have sooner 
convinced our wise ancestors of its actual innocuous 
qualities. 

The cooks of continental Europe began to experi- 
ment with the tomato about the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. The use of the fruit made but 
slow progress in this country, however, for many 
years. As late as 1820, the secret of the tomato’s 
virtues was so little known that it had no place in 
seed catalogues, and for nearly two decades follow- 
ing, the old fancy of “the poisonous tomato” was 
held to by many. Now, this fruit (or vegetable) is 
cultivated to an extent not surpassed by any other 
garden product. 

Our mothers learned the many good uses of the 
tomato but slowly, though after its adaptability for 
canning purposes became known its use became much 
more general. It used to be said that a liking for the 


tomato was natural to no one, and we have good 
reason to believe that skill in preparing this fruit was 
not readily acquired. In the present generation, 
however, improved preparation or inherited tastes 
have made the tomato almost as thoroughly a neces- 
sity on our tables as the potato. Yet even now, 
housekeepers are very restricted in their methods of 
preparing tomatoes for the table, and the cooks who 
understand the wide possibilities of this food in culi- 
nary use are but few. For the assistance, then, of the 
average housekeeper, we make a summary of several 
possible ways of preparing tomatoes, and assure them 
that this by no means exhausts the list : 


Stewed Tomatoes. 

This is the most common way of preparing tomatoes, 
and to most persons, perhaps, seems so simple a way that 
it has in it no room for skill. But even this method we 
find susceptible of variation, and we all know that there 
are wide degrees of goodness even in a stewed tomato. 
One way of cooking them is to put six pared tomatoes 
over the fire in a porcelain kettle, with a teacupful of 
water. If you use the canned tomatoes, add not more 
than a third of this amount of water. Cook rapidly for 
twenty minutes, then add half a teaspoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, and a teaspoonful of 
sugar—this last to be omitted if you are not sure that 
every one at your table prefers the sweetened tomatoes. 
Set on the back of the stove and add a heaping teacupful 
of bread or cracker crumbs, and when these have quite 
softened and heated, serve. Another way is to take a can 
of tomatoes, drain off half the liquor, and put the rest ina 
vessel—which should be porcelain-lined—inside of a boil- 
ing water bath. Let it cook steadily (well-covered) for 
an hour and a half, and then add a tablespoonful of butter, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, a saltspoonful of salt, and half as 
much pepper. This forms a much richer dish than the 
other. Still another way is to put the tomatoes over a 
slow fire without adding any water to them, and stew them 
slowly for nearly two hours, letting them boil down until 
they are quite thick. The seasoning should be added 
soon after they begin to cook. This forms a very palat- 
able sauce for meats, and a spoonful of it thrown into a 
frying pan with a little hot butter and browned, is a very 
nice addition to either fried or broiled chops or cutlets, of 
mutton or veal. Some people are very fond of tomato 
stewed with onions. To prepare this, mince an onion, 
and put it into the tomato when first placed on the fire, 
and in this case, for the sake of your digestion, omit the 
sugar in seasoning. N. B.—Tomatoes should never be 
cooked in either tin or iron vessels. 


Baked Tomatoes. 

To bake fresh tomatoes, take large, smooth fruit, cut a 
slice from the top of each, and take out the seeds, and 
most of the pulp. Mix this, together with half its bulk 
of bread crumbs, and add butter, pepper, salt and sugar 
to taste; work all well together, and then stuff the skins 
with the mixture. Replace the tops, put the tomatoes to- 
gether in a baking dish, and bake (covered) for three- 
quarters of an hour ina moderate oven. Then uncover, 
let them brown afew moments,and serve. The French 
way of baking tomatoes is to scald and peel them, and put 
them into a buttered dish, with salt and pepper. Then 
bake in a brisk oven, basting with melted butter, and 
pour over them before sending to the table a cupful 
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of tomato sauce that has been stewed thick on the top 
of the stove. 


Escaloped Tomatoes. 

This is the mode of baking canned tomatoes: Cover 
the bottom of a well-buttered baking dish with bread 
crumbs, lay the tomatoes evenly upon this bed, season 
with pepper, salt, sugar and parsley, with bits of butter 
here and there. Cover with bread crumbs, and make as 
many layers thus as the depth of dish requires, and pour 
a little of the tomato liquor over each layer. Put bread 
crumbs on the top, with bits of butter, and bake (covered) 
in a hot oven for thirty-five minutes. Take off the cover 
and brown slightly before sending to the table. 


Tcmato Salad. 

For this we should have the fresh, ripe tomato, though 
I have managed with the tomato that has been canned 
whole. Let the fresh fruit be firm and smooth, but quite 
ripe, and dip it in scalding water for a moment, then pare 
and set it on the ice to cool. When quite cold, slice 
evenly, lay the slices in a salad bowl, and add to them a 
teaspoonful of chopped tarragon and a plain salad dressing. 
Tomato Mayonnaise. 

Peel the tomatoes, cut each in half, and let them stand 
on the ice for an hour. Make a mayonnaise dressing by 
putting two hard-boiled egg yolks into a bow] and stirring 
them, adding a little vinegar (a drop at a time) until the 
whole has the consistency of rich cream. Add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt,and a tablespoonful of made mustard, 
with a pinch of cayenne. Then add (very slowly) half a 
pint of olive oil, alternating with a few drops of vinegar; 
in all, a teaspoonful anda half. As the sauce becomes 
jelly-like, a littie lemon juice may also be used. Put a 
little on each half tomato, and serve ice-cold. 


Fried Tomatoes with Cream. 

Cut six or seven large, firm tomatoes in halves, without 
peeling. Lay them in a pan, with a large tablespoonful of 
melted butter, having the skin sidedown. Fry them very 
slowly till quite tender, then place them carefully on a hot 
dish and let the butter brown a little, then stirring a table- 
spoonful of flour into it. When this is browned, add to it 
half a pint of boiling milk, stirring and blending until 
smooth. Stirall and boil three minutes, then pour it over 
the tomatoes, adding salt and pepper to taste. 


Broiled Tomatoes. 

Slice five ripe tomatoes without peeling them, and cook 
between the wires of a broiler until they are hissing hot 
and slightly browned. Lay on a hot dish, and pour over 
them a mixture of butter heated almost to boiling, with a 
little vinegar, salt, pepper and mustard. A very nice dish 
may also be made by frying the tomato slices in hot 
butter, and stirring up a beaten egg in the hot sauce to be 
poured over them. The French mode of broiling to- 
matoes is to sprinkle salt and pepper over the slices for a 
few minutes, then to dip each slice in melted butter, then 
into flour, cook quickly in a broiler,and then serve with 
butter sauce. 

Stuffed Tomatoes. 

Under baked tomatoes we gave the method of preparing 
tomatoes with plain stuffing. This dish may be varied 
greatly by changing the material used in filling them. A 
southern dish has the tomatoes filled with rice that has 
been stewed in broth before baking. The Italian way is 
to fill with chopped mushrooms, shallots and chicken 
livers. This may be stirred up with egg yolks and bread 


crumbs. The Sicilian method is to prepare’a stuffing 


thus: Mince ham with shallots and parsley, and fry in 
oil, to which add a little wine, the tomato pulp taken from 
the tomatoes, bread crumbs and grated cheese. When 
they are liked, onions can be used in the stuffing, or this 
may be seasoned with chopp¢d herbs, parsley, thyme and 
sweet marjoram, mixed. 

Tomato Soup. 

This is a dish susceptible of great variation. There is 
tomato soup thickened with rice; tomato soup seasoned 
with herbs, or tomato and onion soup. A good plain 
soup may be made by adding the stewed tomato after it 
has been strained to remove the seeds, and thickened 
with flour, cracker crumbs, or a beaten egg, to a kettle of 
beef broth. Ora broth made froma ham bone may be 
enriched in this way, and will need no other “ trimmings ” 
to render it an excellent, rich soup. 


Tomato Cream Soup. 

This is unquestionably the favorite among tomato soups. 
Take for it half a can of tomatoes or half a dozen large, 
ripe tomatoes in their season, add a teacupful of water, 
boil and then add one-third of a teaspoonful of pure baking 
soda. Have a quart of milk hot, add to it a teaspoonful 
of butter, and salt to taste. Then stir in the tomatoes, 
add a little pepper, and serve. It isas nice as oyster soup 
and far more agreeable to weak digestions. 

Tomato Catsup. 

Take half a bushel of ripe tomatoes, cut up, and put in 
a porcelain kettle, boil thoroughly, then strain well through 
a fine colander. Add to the juice two ounces of salt, two 
each of mace, black pepper and cloves, six of ground 
mustard, a little garlic and an ounce of celery seed. Boil 
all three hours; when cold add a pint of vinegar. Bottle 
and seal. This catsup can also be made in small quanti- 
ties from canned tomatoes at any time in the year. 
Tomato Souffle. 

Stew down your tomatoes till they are quite thick, then 
press through a coarse sieve, or fine colander. To about 
a gill of this pulp allow three eggs, and prepare these by 
beating the yolks and whites apart. Stir the yolks with 
the pulp, and add pepper and salt to taste; then, at the 
last moment, add the whites, beaten toa stiff froth. Butter 
your souffie-cases, fill them (not quite full) with the mix- 
ture and bake in a quick oven about eight minutes. Serve 
immediately, and eat while hot. 

Tomatoes also make a delicious dish baked with 
macaroni, or may be made into a highly-seasoned 
sauce to pour over boiled macaroni. They also can 
be cooked with rice in different ways, and, when 
either broiled or stewed, form a nice dish served on 
toasted bread or crackers. They also form an excel- 
lent addition to an omelet, either with or without 
minced ham. In fine, we may say that the applica- 
tion of this vegetable fruit, in seasoning and the vari- 
ous combinations that are possible to an ingenious 
cook, are well-nigh endless. And yet we have said 
nothing of the preserves, pickles and curries, that can 
also be made by the help of the tomato. 

—Eunice C. Corbett. 


MAN is his own star, and the soul that can 

Render an honest and a perfect man 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate, 

Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. —Jo4m Fletcher. 
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A HOME READING OLUB. 


‘AND SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES AND BENEFITS. 


E are now in want of an art to 
teach how books are to be read, 
rather than to read them; such 
an art is practicable,” says Dis- 
raeli. Perhaps this art can be 
learned as practically in the home 
as well as anywhere. Home life 
has a formative influence in 
moulding character. Anything 
we can devise that shall add 
force and interest to that life will 
be valuable. We propose to say 
something to the readers of Goon HOUSEKEEPING 
concerning “A Home Reading Club.” And we may 
venture at once the suggestion, that good readers are 
not in abundance. Emerson has said there is “ crea- 
tive reading.” ‘“ He that would bring home the wealth 
of the Indies must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” 
We are to read into the page the spirit that the 
words only suggest. This will come only by study 
and practice. Hugh Miller was indisposed on the 
night that one of his scientific lectures was to be 
given to a distinguished audience. A friend read 
the manuscript, with great expression, and Miller 
declared, after hearing it, “‘ He did not know it con- 
tained so much.”” There is power concealed behind 
sentences that rarely asserts itself because it has no 
interpretation. All this will find help in A Home 
Reading Club. 

Among the advantages are these: 

As a Drill in Reading.—To be a good reader is a 
most helpful accomplishment. Let the book be 
attractive in style, interesting in matter and suited to 
the capacity of the family circle. Have Webster’s 
International on the table, that the meaning of words 
may beclear. This exercise of itself will be valuable. 
Let one be appointed to read for the evening; an- 
other to examine the dictionary when desired. Let 
some one be appointed critic, and the simple organi- 
zation is complete. The reading should be only at a 
moderate pace, the reader occupying a common 
chair and holding an erect position, that the lungs 
may be expanded, and the head well lifted. One is 
to learn how to read by reading under instruction, 
and where the interest of a pleasant subject and the 
association of the family is added, it will be surpris- 
ing how fast progress is made. 

Pronunciation.—Correct pronunciation is certainly 
an accomplishment. Great care should be taken 
here. Not all people of education pronounce cor- 
rectly. It is a mark of culture, good breeding, care- 
ful training. Let the reader be certain they have 
the right pronunciation. The English language is 
despoiled of half its beauty if its words are dis- 
torted. One will find they are not absolutely certain 
of many words, if the family with argus eyes are 
following them. 

Emphasis—The power of a sentence lies in the 
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emphasis. Here is the shading. The spirit moves, 
as the thought is given voice. A word, a clause, a 
sentence is to have the weight of inflection, for the 
proper rendering of the thought. The impression 
conveyed, the force of the sentiment in the mind of 
the hearer depends largely on the emphasis. One 
must come near the theme, enter into the spirit, to 
give the emphasis as it should be. This discipline of 
itself is most excellent. We read so many books and 
so carelessly, it becomes an intellectual dissipation, 
A wrong emphasis, or a lack of emphasis, destrays 
reading otherwise good. 

Expression—But above all, when we pronounce 
correctly and are sure of the emphatic points, there 
is a higher skill exhibited in an appropriate expres- 
sion. Thus are we to give voice to the very soul of 
the writer. We are to clothe his words with life. The 
words are to have visible embodyment. They are 
dry bones until we put upon them the flesh, and 
breathe into them the breath of life. What possibil- 
ities are within these characters! There is caged a 
spirit with wings ; we may give it flight if we hold the 
key and can find the lock. 

In speaking of the Home Reading Club, as a drill 
in reading, we have only suggested in the briefest 
way what possibilities lie here. 

As a Source of /nformation.—This is not to be lost 
sight of. Beyond the ability to read well is the actual 
knowledge imparted, if regard is had to the books 
selected. It would be well to have two works on 
hand at the same time; one of a lighter character 
than the other. Merrivale’s History of Rome and 
Bryant's translation of Homer could not be read in a 
family without positive benefit to all. The fascinat- 
ing style of Merrivale and the stately rhythm of Bryant 
is an education in itself. One of the family might 
read a brief essay along some line suggested by the 
reading at times; or a song might be sung appropri- 
ate to the topic of the hour. 

Literary Taste—This is something that may be 
cultivated. If the children acquire it, it will be a 
blessing all the life, a scent for good books, an appe- 
tite for noble thinking, a critical judgment of litera- 
ture. The schools do not give this; it must be acquired 
in the home. It cannot be learned from a text-book ; 
it is breathed in in an atmosphere; it is received 
through the intellectual pores. It comes, we know 
not how, as we breathe an intellectual atmosphere. 
As the family read together in this familiar and social 
way, they will in some degree attain to this rare pos- 
session ; and with it one is richer than with a smat- 
tering of some popular craze of the hour. 

Familiarity with Good Style.—This is an age of liter- 
ature and of newspapers. It may be a question as to 
the favorable influence of the newspaper upon thought. 
The slapdash, pyrotechnic, scenic style of the mod- 
ern article writer often leaves an unpleasant effect in 
the mind. Soda water is vapid stuff when the gas is 
out of it. It certainly will not educate the mind as 
familiarity with the masters of thought. Sentences 
that have the mellow sweetness and wisdom of years 
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brought into them, which put the common thought 
and high aspiration into felicitous words, leave be- 
hind them fruit in the life. It is no slight thing 
to think the thoughts after them, of those who 
have learned the possibilities of words. Our very 
thought takes its tone and direction from the books 
we read. 

A Cultivated Diction—We are not called upon to 
talk like a book, but one will be surprised to see how 
their vocabulary will be increased, their choice of 
words more select. The style of speech is much 
more important than the style of the garment. One 
may be decided by the exigencies of trade, or the 
whim of a single individual; the other finds its ideal 
in the best thought of the age. 

Our children may be denied elegant clothes and 
the appointments of liberal life without serious det- 
riment, but they may acquire cultivated speech, even 
with such limitations. They are very quick to clothe 
their thoughts in the language of those about them. 
They cannot be uninfluenced by such reading as we 
have suggested. It will be an education for their 
expanding minds. And those of the family who are 
older will have their thought and speech enriched, as 
new intellectual life comes into the family. 

As Making the Home Attractive and Restraining in 
its Infiuence—There is no more serious question to-day 
than this: How shall the home hold its proper place 
in the life of the nation? It has to contend with 
many rivals. It is losing some of its sweetness and 
fine flavor in the hurry and worry of life. The sup- 
posed demands of society, business, pleasure, eat up 
the time that belongs to the home. A Home Read- 
ing Club, conducted along the line we have indicated, 
bringing the family together with a common interest, 
each contributing their help, will do something toward 
solving this question. There are plenty of sugges- 
tions concerning life outside the home. If the home 
is attractive and restraining, many other problems 
will be solved. 

Ltwill Give the Home a Decided Character.—It should 
not be a mere stopping-place, without mutual sym- 
pathy or help. There is danger the centrifugal force 
become the strongest in the family and its high sanc- 
tions and sanctities be forgotten. It should have a 
character of its own, more powerful and far-reach- 
ing than any outside influence, however fascinating 
and attractive. A good book read aloud, under in- 
struction, as a mutual entertainment and discipline, 
cannot fail to add weight and force to the life 
of the family. The atmosphere of the home will 
be affected by it and the mental life of its inmates 
will be invigorated. The home life should have 
character. 

It will Lighten its Burdens.— These are heavy 
enough. They weigh upon the spirit and fetter the 
life. The heads of a family in the middle class are 
compelled to face many problems. Life is becoming 
more complicated every year. There is danger of get- 
ting into a rut of merely existing ; of allowing the petty 
cares and small worries to absorb the thought; to let 


the bread and butter philosophy become the law of ex- 
istence. If our mental vision is enlarged at times, if 
we resolutely drop the present cares for an hour and 
allow high thinking to be ours, stimulated by a bright 
book, we shall find the load lifted a little, and new 
courage will be ours for the daily round We donot 
all live in king’s houses and wear purple and fine 
linen. We may clothe our minds in the finest dra- 
pery, and thus brighten life. 

Lt will Guard Against its Perils —We have occa- 
sion to know too well that the home is perilled as 
never before. It is the mission of Goop Houseg- 
KEEPING to bring help to the home. The cuisine is 
important, the menu not to be despised, but the 
mind must not be neglected, as well. When the home 
is injured, the life of the nation has suffered a blow. 
The family is the mine of life. Outside laws, regu- 
lations, guilds cannot do for it what it can do for 
itself. Many evils knock at its doors. It is the 
strategic point of the nation to-day. Save the homes, 
and you save the nation. Build the character of 
the young aright, and to-morrow will be secure. 
A Home Reading Club may be found useful in pro- 


tecting the home. 
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SLUMBER SONG. 


Adown the twilight river we float, 

Baby and I together, 
Gliding along in our little boat, 

Baby and I together. 
Down to the wonderful land that waits 
Where the river flows through the sunset gates, 
While the silvery stars keep watch and ward 
As we drift beneath their loving guard, 

Baby and I together. 


Adown the river we softly glide, 
Baby and I together, 
As the day goes out on the ebbing tide, 
Baby and I together. 
The twilight river is broad and deep, 
So close to the shadowy banks we keep, 
While drowsy poppies nod and sway 
And sleepily beckon us to stay, 
Baby and I together. 


To Slumberland our craft we steer, 
Baby and I together, 
Slowly but surely our port we near, 
Baby and I together. 
Where the Dream tree spreads its branches wide 
And scatters rare fruit on every side, 
Down the twilight river we float along 
While lapping waves croon a tender song, 
Baby and I together. 


The fair little head is drooping low. 
Baby and I together. 
Gently into the harbor go. 
Baby and I together 
Have reached the shores of Slumberland 
By whispering breezes softly fanned. 
Amid the fleet that are anchored fast, 
Hush, we are safely moored at last, 
Baby and I together. 


—Mrs. George Pauil. 
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USEFUL HOME OCONTRIVANOES. 


PLacEs IN WHICH TO PuT AND KEEP THINGS. 


HERE are many latent, uncon- 
S| sidered forces lying everywhere 
about us which a little ingenuity 
can readily convert into valuable 
assistants to our everyday labor. 
It is genius to be able to meet 
every demand with an adequate 
supply ; to perceive at once the 
particular thing, however mi- 
nute, which is wanted at the 
moment and appropriate it then 
and there. There is no doubt 

that in the faculty of invention women are the equals 
of men, but they usually “take it out in wishing.” 
Daily, hourly, they are brought face to face with some 
little domestic emergency for which a remedy in- 
stantly presents itself to their fertile imaginations, 
but the implements they require are not at hand, or 
the very small amount of skill necessary to do the 
work is lacking to their untrained fingers; and so the 
opportunity is lost and unnecessary inconvenience 
suftered. We cannot estimate, until some improved 
method has increased our comfort, how many chances 
are lost out of our lives for the lack of a tack, a bit of 
twine, a pamphlet, a bottle of medicine. The vague 
direction, “have a place for everything,” is all very 
well, but, like all general maxims, it is too loose and 
easy to evade. Asa supplement, it might be well to 
impress this upon our minds: when you see that if 
you had a place to put a certain article you need, the 
article would be forthcoming—make the place, and 
put the article in it. 

Iam not speaking to those miserably harassed women 
who “have not a moment to spare in the twenty- 
four hours.” It is said that there are such women; 
in Christian America, too. But I address those who 
occasionally sit down in their bedrooms and gaze at 
a spare corner where a medicine cabinet would go so 
nicely; then thoughtfully rout out a crowd of bottles 
from the bottom of the closet, gaze at them help- 
lessly, and put them all back again in the darkness, 
with the resolve to save some money next month and 
buy acabinet. Meanwhile, baby is taken with croup, 
and the epecac has been knocked over and spilled. 
Johnnie runs in with a cut finger, and mamma recol- 
lects that the arnica was sent down cellar last week 
“to get it out of the way,” and cannot now be found. 
It is natural that these mishaps should “flurry” the 
good housewife and make her think that no other 
woman is so harassed as herself. 

** Such little houses,” laments the tenant in posses- 
sion, “and no closets to speak of; well, I suppose 
the things can be stored away somewhere!” 

But it is just this “somewhere” that is one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to comfort. I am not one 
to decry closets, nor to withhold my word of righteous 
wrath against the builder who omits to place them in 
every available recess. But although I submit the 


opinion with due humility and a sense of its oddity, 
I believe that many and large closets bring about 
some of the very miseries they are meant to avert. 
They are misused, diverted from their proper func- 
tions and made to supply the place of numerous little 
contrivances for which there is a perpetual need. It 
is almost as bad to have a thing you want “up in the 
top of the hall closet,” and that cannot be taken down 
without standing on a chair and craning your neck, 
as it is not to have it at all. And who wants to dive 
amongst boxes and bags in a dark hole to collect 
several little articles required for some work, when 
time is pressing and there is only half an hour to spare. 

A peculiarity of the human mind is that “it runs in 

the channels of least resistance,” and a very little 
impediment will suffice to throw it out of its course. 
I know a lady who bought a cookbook and put it on 
the top of the kitchen safe where she kept her oil cans; 
but seeing that it was getting soiled she stowed it care- 
fully away in the bookcase, and there it staid, be- 
cause when she wished to consult it her fingers were 
floury, or it was too much trouble to open the parlor 
window shutters and find it. She confined herself to 
plain cookery, although she might have varied the 
daily bill of fare had that excellent book been handy. 
And there was another who had a mending-bag where 
everything got nicely stored away out of sight, and 
where rents got “out of mind,” too, so that Saturday 
night came and the family linen was still in a state of 
dis-repair. 

Now, we want to make living just as easy and 
smooth as possible, not spending half our time “on 
the hunt” and the other half “on the jump.” Archi- 
tects and builders and machinists don’t fill every long- 
felt void for us, so we might as well try to do what is 
necessary for ourselves. It is perfectly astonishing 
what unsuspected talents develop in us when we are 
placed in the right conditions. Many vague aspira- 
tions come, are entertained for awhile, and perish for 
want of a mere trifle, which is essential to convert 
them into valuable achievements. There are hours 
in our lives which are heaven-sent, when our energies 
are fresh, our minds alert, and we could do and dare 
things undreamed of even by ourselves in other 
moods, if some slight mechanical impediment did not 
throw us out of our course. 

A great deal of our “nervousness” comes from 
such hindrances and frets. The sense of being 
balked by a trifle is something the soul justly resents. 
It seems sometimes as if we were hardly hospitable 
enough to ourselves, or we would exercise a little 
more forethought for the pleasant and comfortable 
exercise of our little daily processes, and save the 
mortification and worry which ensues from being 
brought face to face once and again with some paltry 
little “ make-shift”’ for comfort. 

—Florence Hull Brown. 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own; 
He who, secure within, can say, 
To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day.—Dryden. 
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SOME ORIGINAL AND NOVEL REOIPES 
FROM THE “ LAND 0’ CAKES.” 

AVE you ever had the privi- 
lege of being a guest ina 
Scotch household? It is 
said that the Scotch are 
to be found in every quar- 
ter of the globle; that 
when the North Pole is 
reached, a Scotchman will 
be found sitting on it witha 
glass of whisky in his hand ; 
so, without having visited 
the “ Land o’ Cakes,” one 
may know something of 
Scotch hospitality. But 
you may have heard of canny Scots who cannot be 
cheated, and perhaps know the tale of a Jew who 
ventured to set up in business in Scotland, but found 
that he could not prosper, as the Scotchmen were 
smarter than he. From all that one is told of “ close- 
fisted”’ Scots, one might fancy that it would not be 
delightful to be the guest in a Scotch house, unless 
one remembered that that race are as noted for their 
hospitality as for their closeness. A Scotchman, of 
all people, likes a good dinner, and he wants it well 
served. I can tell of a cozy little home, where every- 
thing is as dainty and neat as possible, no super- 
fluous show or ostentation of any kind. My friends are 
not wealthy, but comfortably off. With the warmth 
and cordiality of our reception and the delicious din- 
ner, we could not fail to be delighted. Never shall 
I forget the delicate flavor of the wild duck that our 
host had shot, and the nice way in which it was served. 
It was placed on the table in its dainty dish, the mas- 
ter scored its breast with two or three strokes of his 
knife and the maid poured over it, from a brilliantly 
scoured copper saucepan, a very spicy gravy. 

My friend is famous for her “ make” of shortbread, 
but I did not mean to trespass on her kindness by 
asking her to give me some to take home, so one day 
when her son was out shopping with us I asked to be 
directed to a “sweetie shop” where I could get the 
best shortbread. 

“Why didn’t you tell mother you wanted some? 
You can’t buy anything as good as hers.” 

Under protest he took me to McKilliam’s, where 
they sell shortbread packed in tins ready for trans- 
portation. But my friend, after all, insisted that I 
should take some of her shortbread with me, and 
brought to the station, when I was leaving, two pack- 
ets of white paper tied up with pink ribbons, and 
with pure white flowers slipped into the bows; one 
of these contained pate de foie gras sandwiches and 
the other the famous shortbread. She gave me her 
recipe, but I doubt if such good cakes can be made 
outside of Scotland. 


Shortbread. 
Three-quarters of a pound of flour, one-quarter pound 
of ground rice, one-half pound of butter, one-quarter pound 


of sugar, and a pinch of salt. Rubthe butter and flour 
well together, then add the sugar, salt and rice. Knead 
it thoroughly with the hand and cut into cakes. Bake in 
a slow oven, say twenty minutes, but the cook must judge 
by the heat of the oven and the appearance of the cakes. 
These cakes are usually long and narrow, about the size 
of a soda cracker cut across the middle, but they should 
be rather thicker, like cookies, and about as sweet. 
Scones. 

One pound of flour, two ounces of butter, one dessert- 
spoonful of baking powder, one saltspoonful of salt and 
half a pint of milk. Mix the flour and baking powder to- 
gether, then rub in the butter. Add the salt and milk- 
Roll out, cut into rounds about half an inch thick. Bake on 
a girdle (Scotch for griddle) for fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Oat Cakes. 

Three-fourths of a pound of fine oatmeal, one-half tea- 
cupful of cold water, one dessertspoonful of bacon gravy 
(fat left in the pan after frying bacon), one-half teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda and a pinch of salt. Mix two hand- 
fuls of the meal with the soda, salt and water, and add the 
bacon gravy. Stir all together quickly with the hand. 
Turn out ona board on which you have puta couple of 
handfuls of meal. Knead together, adding more meal by 
degrees; don’t make it too stiff. Work it flat between 
the palms of the hands. Roll out lightly, cut in four 
pieces and rub é€ach piece on both sides with meal. Bake 
on a girdle, and when cooked on one side place on a toaster 
before the fire. 

There isa story of the Queen’s visit to a cottage 
kitchen, where an old woman was making a haggis, 
and Her Majesty became interested in its composi- 
tion. ‘“ How do you make a haggis, my good 
woman?” “Qh, you just take a bag and put the 
pluck intil’t, and oatmeal intil’t, and—-”’ ‘“ But what 
is ‘intil’t?’” said the queen. ‘‘ Why, you put oatmeal 
intil’t, pluck intil’t, and—”’ “ But what is ‘intil’t?’” 
repeated the queen. “ Haven’t I been a-telling you 
what’s intil’t?” said the old woman, getting angry 
with her unknown visitor, beginning again to detail 
its contents. But when the queen again asked her 
question, some member of her suite, grasping the 
situation, advanced and explained that “intil’t”’ was 
not a vegetable, but was only Scotch for ‘‘into it,” so 
the mystery of intil’t was solved. Here is a descrip- 
tion of a haggis and what’s zm#z?’t. 

Haggis. 

One-half pound of minced beef suet, two teacupfuls of 
oatmeal, four parboiled onions, one pint of pot-liquor, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of pepper, the 
heart, liver and lights (in Scotland called the pluck) of a 
sheep, and its stomach bag. Clean the stomach bag in 
cold water, then put it in-hot water, scrape it well. Allow 
it to lie in cold water over night, with a little salt. Wash 
the heart, liver and lights, place them in a saucepan, allow- 
ing the windpipe to hang over the edge; pour on enough 
boiling water to cover them, add a teaspoonful of salt, and 
boil for two hours. Take them out of the pan and when 
cold cut off the windpipe. Grate a quarter of the liver, 
mince up the heart and lights with the suet and onions. 
Toast the dry oatmeal in a dish in the oven till it is a 
golden brown color. Add the oatmeal, pepper and salt to 
the mince, and stirin a pint of the liquor in which the 
heart, etc., were boiled. Mix thoroughly. Fill the bag 
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more than half full of the mince and sew up the hole. 
Put the haggis in a pot of boiling water and boil for three 
hours, occasionally pricking the bag to prevent it from 
bursting. To be served hot. 


Brose is a dish that one seldom sees, but it is very 
common among the poorer classes; it seems like a 
thick soup, as may be judged by the following recipes : 
Pease Brose. 

About two ounces of ground pease, a pinch of salt, and 
one and one-half gills of boiling water. Put the ground 
pease and salt in a bowl, stir in gradually the boiling 
water. Boil this mixture in a saucepan for five minutes. 
Serve hot. 

Fat Brose. 

Two ounces of oatmeal, one and one-half ounces of drip- 
ping, two gills of boiling water, a pinch of salt, a pinch of 
pepper, and one onion minced and boiled. Put the oat- 
meal and dripping ina bowl. Stir in gradually the boil- 
ing water. Add the salt, pepper and onion. Boil for ten 
minutes. 

Here are two recipes for preparing fish, which 
doubtless taste better when the fish are bought of the 
quaintly dressed fish-wives one sees in the northern 
markets, whose short skirts, white caps, “ plaid- 
ies’ and oddly-shaped baskets, hung on their backs, 
all make one think of the characters of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels: 

Crappit Heads. 

Three haddock’s heads, two haddock’s roes, and two 
haddock’s livers, one-quarter pound oatmeal, one dessert- 
spoonful of bread crumbs (browned), the same of chopped 
parsley, two parboiled onions (minced). one teacupful of 
cold water (or the same quantity of milk), one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and one teaspoonful of salt. Brown 
the oatmeal by placing it in a dish in the oven, stirring it 
occasionally to keep it from burning. Cleanse the heads, 
wipe them dry, and carefully remove the eyes. Mince 
the roes, livers, parsley and onions, adding the pepper 
and salt. Make them into a stiff paste with the water (or 
milk). Stuff the heads with this mixture and sew them 
up. Melt the dripping and brush the heads over with it 
and sprinkle them with the bread crumbs. Bake for an 
hour and a half, or, if preferred, boil for three-quarters 
of an hour. 


The above is not a very aristocratic dish, but that 
lordly dish called “finnon haddocks,” given below, 
is delicious. The only difficulty is that it will be al- 
most impossible to get really good finnon haddocks 
in America. 

Finnon Haddock. 

One finnon haddock, one-half ounce of butter, one-half 
pint of milk, one-quarter teaspoonful of flour. Wipe the 
haddock with a damp cloth, cut it in quarters, roll the 
pieces in the flour. Place them in a stewpan, with the 
milk and butter. Bring to the boil very slowly, and allow 
it to simmer gently for five minutes. Serve with the sauce 
in which it was cooked. 


Such are the few Scotch recipes I have gathered, 
and which I wish to have tested, though I cannot 
‘quite believe they will be found entirely satisfactory 
without the sauce, not only of a good appetite, but of 
Scotch air and Scotch hospitality. 

—Frances B. James. 
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“OUT, DAMNED SPOT!” 

Spots, STAINS, MILDEW, FINGER MARKS, GREASE, ETC. 
N number like the army of locusts 
in Egypt of old, the plague of spots, 
large and small, obtrudes itself be- 
fore the housewife’s vision. In 
some mysterious way, spots ap- 
pear on the delicate wall paper, 
on the best gown, on the carpet: 
on baby’s dainty apron, on the 
exquisite binding of the edition de 
/uxe of a favorite author, on the 
marble hearth, on a highly-prized 
etching; anywhere, everywhere, 
until, like Lady Macbeth, her 
dreams become troubled as if she, too, were a guilty 
thing, and the burden of them all is, “ Yet here’s 
a spot.” For the most of these unsightly blotches, 
from the terrible splash of solid black, made by the 
upsetting of an inkstand, to the delicate stippling 
of the insidious mildew, experience and knowledge 
has found a remedy. 

Smoke stains can be removed from a calcined or 
painted ceiling by washing the spot with water in 
which a handful of soda has been dissolved, and from 
paper, by rubbing with stale bread. In either case, 
all dust and loose particles should first be wiped off 
with a soft cloth. Judgment must be used in re- 
gard to the bread. It must be entirely free from any 
feeling of moisture, but not hard enough to scratch 
or glaze the paper. If the spot should happen to be 
in a conspicuous place, and the paper a handsome 
one, it would be best to experiment on some less ex- 
posed surface first. 

Oil spots can be taken out of paper by using pipe- 
clay. Theclay should be powdered and moistened with 
water until itis of the consistency of thick cream, laid 
on the spot and left to dry for some hours; then lightly 
scraped off with a knife, and the place rubbed with 
a flannel. If the clay looks dark when taken off, the 
oil is not yet all removed, and more should be put on. 
The most delicate colors will not be injured by this 
method. If the spot on the paper is caused by the 
removal of the coloring matter, it can be restored by 
washing over with the different tints needed, using 
watercolors. If there is gilt in the design, use some 
of the liquid gold paints sold in small bottles. Do 
not apply the latter, however, until the colors are 
perfectly dry. 

Paint spots can be removed from wood by covering 
them with a thick coating of lime and soda. This 
should remain on for twenty-four hours, and then be 
washed off with warm water. 

Ink spots, if dried in the wood, are difficult to 
eradicate. Strong vinegar or salts of lemon may re- 
move them. Strong muriatic acid or spirit of salts 
applied with a piece of cloth, and the spot afterwards 
well washed with water, will remove all traces of ink. 
If the ink should be on walnut or mahogany, it can 
be taken’ out by rubbing with a cloth dipped in 
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oil of vitriol and water, being careful to touch only 
the spots with the vitriol; rinse with saleratus water, 
and then with clear water. 

In some old-fashioned houses the white marble 
mantel and hearth still remain, and with their ready 
tendency to spot and stain are aconstant source of 
annoyance to mistress and maid. Even more vexa- 
tious are the marble tops and basins of the stationary 
washstand. The following remedies are “true and 
tried.””. But where the smooth surface of the marble 
has been destroyed by the soap containing strong 
alkalies, the only effectual remedy is repolishing. 

To remove smoke stains from marble, cover the 
entire surface with a paste of chloride of lime and 
water, letting it remain for twenty-four hours. An- 
other method is to moisten powdered quicklime with 
a strong solution of washing soda in hot water; 
brush this over the marble and let it dry. Brush off, 
then wash with plenty of water, and polish with 
polishing powder. Iron stains may be removed by 
using a solution of oxalic acid, but it is apt to leave 
the stone rough. To remove yellow spots, use a 
mixture of one part of finely-powdered chalk, one 
part of finely ground pumice stone and two parts 
washing soda, mixed to a paste with water; rub over 
the marble, then wash with warm water. 

White spots on varnished furniture can be taken 
out by holding a hot iron over them, or by rubbing 
with a flannel dipped in equal parts of spirits of tur- 
pentine and sweet oil. If the varnish has been taken 
off in small spots, it can be restored by rubbing with 
a cloth moistened with sweet oil. Spirits of salts six 
parts, salts of lemons one part, mixed and poured a 
little at a time, on the spot will remove stains from 
mahogany. The spot should be rubbed briskly until 
it disappears. 

A bruised spot or dent may be removed from fine 
furniture in this way: Double a piece of brown 
paper five or six times, soak it in water, wet the 
bruised place and lay the paper on it; apply on that 
a hot flatiron till the moisture is evaporated. Two or 
three repetitions of this process may be necessary 
to raise the bruised spot to the level of the surface. 

Grease can be removed from the leather covering 
of chairs by using pipe-clay in the manner previously 
described. 

There is no other article of house furnishing so 
subject to spots as the carpet of a living-room. By 
the use of the following mixture, grease and mud 
stains and the grimy rim, may be removed from any 
carpet without injury to the color: One-fourth pound 
white castile soap, three ounces of ammonia, one of 
ether, one of spirits of wine, one of glycerine. Cut 
the soap fine and dissolve in one quart of rain water ; 
then add four quarts of rain water and all the other 
ingredients. Rub the spots with this mixture, using 
a soft brush; rinse by using a cloth wet in clear water, 
and rub with a dry cloth. 

TO REMOVE GREASE SPOTS. 

Upon the grease spot spread carbonate of mag- 

nesia, saturated with benzole, to about a third of an 


inch in thickness. Over this spread a piece of porous 
paper, on which set a moderately warm flatiron. 
The iron may be removed in an hour and the mag- 
nesia brushed off. 


TO REMOVE GREASE, NO. 2. 


One ounce of pulverized borax and half an ounce 
of gum camphor; put into one quart of boiling water 
and bottle for use. 


TO REMOVE FRESHLY-SPILT INK. 

Take up as much as possible of the ink with a tea- 
spoon. Then pour cold milk on the spot and take 
up as before; repeat until the milk is only slightly 
tinged with black. Then rinse with cold water and 
dry with a cloth, rubbing lightly. Another authority 
says, when ink has been spilled ona carpet to im- 
mediately cover the spot thickly with salt, and in 
five minutes the stain will have entirely disappeared. 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 

When the color has been destroyed by acid, apply 
ammonia to neutralize the acid, then saturate with 
chloroform, and the color will usually be restored. 

Table linen and clothing are subject to all kinds 
of spots from all varieties of substances, and these 
require widely different treatment for their removal. 


TO REMOVE FRUIT STAINS FROM WHITE GOODS. 

Mix two teaspoonfuls of water and one of spirits of 
salts; let the stained part lie in this for two minutes, 
then rinse in cold water. Ifthe stains have been in 
a long time, rub the spot on each side with yellow 
soap, then put on starch wet with cold water, and 
rub it well in; hang the article in the air exposed to 
the sun for several days. 


TO TAKE INK SPOTS OUT OF WHITE GOODS. 


Wet the spot with oxalic acid or muriatic acid, 
then wash in warm water. 


FOR TAKING OUT IRON RUST. 

Dip the spots in a strong solution of tartaric acid 
and expose to the sun. -.Wet the article in warm 
suds, rub the spots with ripe tomato juice, expose to 
the hot sunshine until nearly dry, then wash in an- 
other suds. 

TO REMOVE MILDEW. 

Moisten the spots, and rub well with soap, then 
scrape some chalk very fine, and rub that in also; 
lay in the sun, wetting the goods from time to time. 
Take equal parts of lemon juice, salt, starch and soft 
soap; rub on thickly and lay on the grass in the hot 
sun. Renew the application two or three times a day. 


TO TAKE OUT MACHINE OIL. 
Rub the spot with butter and cover with soda, then 
wash in warm borax water. 
TO TAKE OUT TAR. 
Rub repeatedly with spirits of turpentine. 
{O TAKE GREASE SPOTS OUT OF SILK OR WOOL FABRICS. 


Clean carefully with spirits of turpentine or ben- 
zine, applied with a bit of sponge, and rub dry with a 
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linen cloth. ‘he following is a French method, and 
it is said will not injure the most delicate color: Take 
the yolk of an egg and put a little of it on the spot; 
then place over it a piece of white linen, and wet it 
with boiling water; rub the linen with the hand, re- 
peating the process three or four times, each time 
applying fresh boiling water. The linen is then to be 
removed and the part thustreated to be washed with 
clean cold water. 
TO REMOVE PAINT. 

Fold some soft cloth several times and lay the 
soiled article on it. Wet the spots with benzine and 
rub with a woolen cloth. Pour on more benzine, and 
rub again. Repeat as often as may be necessary. 


TO REMOVE DARK SPOTS FROM MOTHER OF PEARL 
ARTICLES. 


Wash with a solution of ammonia and binoxide of 
hydrogen. 
TO TAKE INK SPOTS OUT OF WHITE PAPER. . 
Wash the spot with a camel’s-hair brush dipped in 


a solution of oxalic acid. When the ink has dis- 
appeared, wash with pure water. 


FINGER MARKS AND SOILED SPOTS. 
Wash with javelle water. 


INK SPOTS FROM SILVER. 
Make a little chloride of lime into a paste with 


water and rub the spot with this; wash off with warm 
water. 


TO REMOVE BROWN SPOTS FROM BLACK FABRICS. 


Pour spirits of ammonia on the spot, drop by drop, 
and rub gently round and round with the finger. 

Ink spots can be removed from the fingers by 
rubbing them with tartaric acid. Printers’ ink re- 
quires caustic soda or kerosene oil for its removal. 
Most fruit stains can be removed by rubbing them 
with lemon. Turpentine will take off paint or var- 
nish spots. 

—Margaret Ryder. 
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SERENADE, 
We’re singing in the moonlight clear, 
Singing the old familiar tune; 
Open your casement, love, and hear 
The harp, the viol and bassoon ; 
We're singing in the garden, dear, 
eneath the light of full-orbed moon. 


The shadows of the lime trees fall 
Across the windows of your room; 

The jasmine clambers o’er the wall, 
The honeysuckles are in bloom; 

And round about, and over all, 
The roses breathe their rich perfume. 


Open your casement, love, and greet 
The minstrels of a summer night; 

I hear my own heart wildly beat, 
I see a fluttering form in white; 

Open the window softly, sweet, 
And put the lime tree shades to flight. 


—St. George Best. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
Snap-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
IX. 

Periodicals and newspapers, as 
one of our women writers wisely 
observes, are the pulpits from which our modern 
preachers are most widely and effectively heard. For 
every hundred persons who listen to the priest, the 
journalist (including in this term writers for all peri- 
odicals) speaks to a thousand; and while all the 
words of the one are often heard merely as a for- 
mality, those of the other, dealing with the mat- 
ters at the moment most near and interesting to 
his audience, may effectively influence the thoughts 
and consciences and actions of thousands in the 
near future. 

THE HEROINE 

OF THE 

MODERN NOVEL. 


PrEss PULPITs. 


The modern novelist who is true 
to his art, we are told, puts the 
wedding at the beginning rather 
than at the end of his story. Like Dante’s Beatrice 
and Petrarch’s Laura, his heroines are married and 
know somewhat of the realities of life as well as of its 
romance. “Not the maiden, fluttering, inquisitive, 
expectant, at life’s half-open door, but the woman 
who has lived and suffered starts forth beneath the 
strongest strokes of the vivifying brush. It is not the 
daughter, but the mother that rivets eyes and chains 
the heart.” 


LITERARY WORK The author of “ Indoor Studies”’ 
IN Auanica. — | thinks that American literary work 
is characterized by clearness, quickness, aptness, 
rather than by force, or depth, or real mastery. He 
says: ‘Our literature, as such, has less bulk than 
the English or German, less body and more grace 
and refinement. Compare Emerson with Carlyle, 
or Fiske with Spencer, or Hawthorne with Scott, 
or Prescott with Macaulay, or Howells with George 
Eliot. Up toacertain point this deftness and clear- 
ness of our authors gives them the advantage, but 
when great tasks are to be undertaken, our light- 
ness and brightness are less telling. Our second 
considerable crop of authors, born (say) since 1825. 
has less force, less body, less breadth, than our 
first great crop, which included Cooper, Bryant, Irv- 
ing, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, etc. It seems 
to me that we are refining now at the expense of 
strength.” 


A POPULAR In answer to questions as to his 
AvuTHOR’s METHODS:| methods of work, Mr. Howells is 
reported as saying: “I usually know how the story 
is coming out, but, of course, the detail of the plot is 
developed as I write, and often, too, the incidents of 
daily surroundings are woven into the story. About 
one week out of each month is given to my depart- 
ment work on Harper’s Magazine. I believe the 
literary man loves his work better than any other man 
loves his, and I know that his success depends as 
much upon his perseverance as does success in any 
other vocation.” 
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Wuatto Do | The literary aspirant who has a 
WitH REJECTED | rejected manuscript staring him 
the face, may find many crumbs 
of comfort in the following bit of advice from a certain 
well-known editor and man of wide experience in the 
affairs of authors: ‘Selling manuscripts is business, 
and those who have manuscripts to sell should go to 
work on business principles. The return of a manu- 
script should mean only that the writer has to send it 
out again, and a manuscript once approved of by the 
author should be kept going until it is either accepted 
or worn out. The author makes a mistake in letting 
dejection follow rejection, and in tossing 2 manu- 
script, which he himself feels is good, into a drawer 
simply because four or five editors have found it una- 
vailable—forthem. Having written something which 
he knows is good enough to bring a check, let him 
make a careful list of possible purchasers, including 
fitteen or twenty addresses at the least, and then per- 
sistently try editor after editor until the whole list 
has been exhausted.” 


THE TRIALS OF 
AUTHORS. 


“Writing much poetry nowa- 
| days?” asked the reporter of the 
poet. One can imagine the distaste with which 
the litter’s sensitive spirit shrank from this bluff 
qvestion. 

*[ suppose you are doing a good deal of literary 
work ?”’ said a visitor to a well-known writer of short 
stories, to whom she wished to make herself agree- 
able. “Nothing to speak of,” was the evasive an- 
swer. A week later—‘‘ Now, really and truly, aren't 
you writing anything?” Nothing to speak was, 
again, the writer’s reply. But the attack is soon re- 
newed. ‘How could you tell me you were not writ- 
ing anything?” asks the tormentor reproachfully. 
“Only yesterday I heard your mother say that you 
were too busy with your literary work to do anything 
for the fair!’’ ‘Excuse me,” answers the victim, 
goaded to explanation, “I merely said, * Nothing to 
speak of.’ I am never doing anything in literature 
of which I have anything to say.” 


SoME LITERARY | 
OPINIONS 


| “The discerning intellect of the 
| world,” writes Emerson, ‘is al- 
ways much in advance of the creative, so that there 
are many competent judges of the best book, and 
few writers of the best books.” 


“We are inundated with a flood of weak writ- 
ing,” Charles Dudley Warner asserts. ‘Take the 
Sunday-school literature, largely the product of 
women; it hasn’t as much character as a dried 
apple pie.”’ 

“We know much of a writer from his style,” 
thought Henry Ward Beecher. “The style of a cau- 
tious nature will have involved parenthetical sen- 
tences. An open and imperious disposition is shown 
in short sentences, direct and energetic. A secre- 
tive and proudmind is cold and obscure in style. 
An affectionate and imaginative nature pours out 
luxuriously, and blossoms all. @¥€@r with ornaments.” 


LITERARY QUERIES) First—Who was the model for 

No. 7. | * Sappho” in Pope’s satirical works? 

Second—W ho is the greatest modern poetess, and what 
her greatest work ? 

Third—What ancient love story does Shakespeare 
burlesque in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’? 

Fourth—What defect in Addison’s disposition hindered 
his advancement both in social and political life ? 

Fifth—Who was called Father of Tragedy? Why? 

ANSWERS TO First—Sydney Smith, an English 
LITERARY QUERIES| clergyman (18-19th century). 
No.5. Second—The Ingoldsby Legends 
were written by Rev. Richard Barham under the name of 
Thomas Ingoldsby. They were a series of humorous 
tales in verse, treating of chivalry, witchcraft, etc., in a 
comical manner. 

Third—The literary partnership of Beaumont and 
Fletcher which continued ten years. 

Fourth—American literature during the Revolutionary 
period was both vigorous and profound in its discussion 
of the political rights of man. 

Fifth—Washington Irving. 


J. D. Sterling. 


Literary Camera Responses. 
For JUNE. 

First—The adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
Miguel de Cervantes-Saavedra. 

Second—The terse, thoughtful, philosophic. 

Third—As supposed bv some, the old Curwin house in 
Salem. Julian Hawthorne says: “Did, or did not, the 
House of the Seven Gables havea prototype? Iam in 
possession of indubitable evidence on both of the above 
points, the promulgation of which would forever set all 
conceivable doubts at rest. I shall, for that very reason, 
forbear to say one word on either side.” 

Fourth—An imaginary person who introduces some of 
Scott’s novels to the public by means of prefatory letters. 

Fifth—\n Dean Swift's “ Battle of the Books ” is found 
this passage: ‘“ Instead of dirt and poison we have rather 
chose to fill our hives with honey and wax, thus furnish- 
ing mankind with the two noblest of things, which are 
sweetness and light.” 

Sixth—William Gifford, the eminent critic, editor of 
The Quarterly Review. So called by Hannay, in “ Satire 
and Satirists.””. Allan Cunningham says: “ Gifford wrote 
with an earnest fierceness which showed the delight he 
took in his calling.” H. M. A. 


. 


For JuLy. 

First—“ Receipt for Salad,” by Sydney Smith. 

Second—Rev. Richard Barham, 1788-1845. Humorous 
tales in verse. 

Third—That of Thomas Beaumont, 1586-1615, and John 
Fletcher, 1576-1625. They worked together in a union so 
intimate that it is almost impossible to separate their con- 
tributions to their dramas, which are fifty-two in number. 
Living together, they shared the same bed and the same 
cloak. I am unable to ascertain when this partnership 
began, but it lasted until the death of Beaumont in 1615. 

Fourth—The expression of political ideas and princi- 
ples, in state papers and correspondence, and especially 
in oratory. 

Fifth—Pseudonym of Washington Irving under which 
he contributed, in 1802, his first productions, a series of 
letters, to the Morning Chronicle, a democratic Journal 
of New York. A 
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HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 
TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


IX.—CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
HE almost universal use, in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, of tea 
or coffee, and generally of both, 
as a family table beverage, nat- 
urally calls much greater at- 
tention to those articles than to 
any others similarly employed ; 
but it is a fact that there are 
others which may properly be 
classed in the same general list, 
and in a paper of this nature 
deserve mention. Of these, 
cocoa and chocolate are the 
principal. The consumption of 
these two articles last year reached some 5,000,000 
pounds in this country, and nearly four times as 
much in Great Britain. South America, Spain, Italy, 
France and Germany are the other countries where 
these articles are most popular. Most readers are 
aware that cocoaand chocolate are kindred substances, 
the former being used almost exclusively for furnish- 
ing a beverage, while the latter, being mixed with 
certain other ingredients, is also quite generally em- 
ployed as a confection. 

It is a popular error that cocoa and the cocoanut 
are in some way related—an error which is due to the 
similarity of the names, but to no other property in 
common. Cocoa is the product of the seeds of trees 
of the genus Zheobroma—the name signifying ‘food 
of the gods.” The trees are natives of the tropical 
portions of this continent, though they now grow, by 
cultivation, in some of the low latitudes of the East- 
ern hemisphere. At the time of the discovery of 
Yucatan, it is said that the Indians were using these 
seeds as money, while in Mexico, when it was first 
visited by the Spaniards, the Aztecs made from them 
a beverage which they called chocolat/ (literally “ co- 
coa water ’’)—whence the modern name of chocolate. 
The first writer to state these facts was the Spanish 
explorer, Captain Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y 
Valdes, who wrote about the middle of the sixteenth 
century regarding the origin of the new beverage, 
which was at that time first attracting attention in 
some of the European countries. 

There are several species of the genus Zheobroma, 
the most valuable of which is the Zheobroma Cacao, 
which is frequently spoken of as the cocoa tree, in 
distinction from other members of the genus. This 
tree is extensively cultivated in the countries lying 
near the equator on this continent, and has been in- 
troduced with success into similar latitudes in Asia 
and Africa. It usually grows to a height of some 
twenty feet, though occasionally attaining to thirty 
or thirty-five. The trunk grows in a straight stem to 
the height of from six to ten feet, when it divides 
into numerous branches. The fruit of the tree ripens 


twice a year, and may be compared to a cucumber in 
shape, being six to ten inches in length, red on the 
side most exposed to the sun, and yellow elsewhere. 
The rind is hard and warty, enclosing a sweetish, 
pleasantly flavored pulp, embedded in which are 
about twenty beans, the size of large almonds, each 
of which is inclosed in a thin, reddish brown scale or 
skin, which when broken and -separated from the 
inner bean or kernel forms the cocoa shells of com- 
merce, which are often used in the preparation of a 
very mild and healthful beverage. The tree attains 
its full vigor and productiveness when seven or eight 
years old, and will yield a satisfactory crop for per- 
haps twenty years or more. The average yield of a 
tree is from twenty to thirty pounds of dried beans 
in a year. 

The ripened pods are gathered twice a year, and 
after being picked from the tree are allowed to lie 
and ferment for some five or six days, being either 
kept in earthen vessels or piled in heaps on the 
ground. They are then opened by hand, the seeds 
are removed from the pulp and dried, either by the 
sun or artificially. There is another method, not so 
agreeable in contemplation, but which is said to yield 
an even better quality of cocoa. In that case the 
fruit is buried in the ground till the pulp has decayed, 
when the seeds are dug out and the product is sold 
as cacao terré. 

In some South American countries a slight fer- 
menting process precedes the drying of the beans or 
kernels, and this is held to also improve the flavor of 
the cocoa. There is a natural bitterness and acri- 
mony in the kernel, which is almost entirely dispelled 
during the curing processes. At this stage the cocoa 
bean consists of more than fifty per cent. of a solid 
oil, generally spoken of as “cocoa butter,” twenty 
per cent. is starch, gum and mucilage, and some 
seventeen per cent. is gluten and albumen, while 
there is a very small proportion, perhaps an average 
of one per cent., of the principle known as theobro- 
mine, analogous to caffeine or theine, but more nitro- 
genous. It does not, consequently, require an ex- 
pert chemist or a consensus of medical opinion to 
show that the product in its natural state is almost 
entirely nutritive. It is, therefore, very naturally 
prepared in the form of food, as well as drink, and 
when taken as a beverage yields nutriment, as well 
as a gentle stimulation. 

The methods of preparation and the forms in which 
the product is offered for sale are innumerable.’ The 
first step, in all cases, is to carefully assort the dried 
beans and remove all mouldy or spoiled ones, after 
which they are gently roasted in an iron cylinder, 
much resembling a coffee roaster. In fact, the pro- 
cess is very much the same as that for roasting 
coffee. When the proper stage has been reached, 
which is determined by the aroma borne on the escap- 
ing vapors, the beans are turned out, freed from the 
husks or shells in which they have been thus far 
enveloped; cooled and converted into a paste. 

Here it is that the skill of the “ chemist” manifests 
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itself. The bean is now dried and roasted ; yet it is so 
heavily loaded with its natural oil or “ butter” that if 
beaten or crushed it forms an oleaginous pulp, and this 
pulp, ground and pulverized, becomes a semi-liquid not 
unlike treacle. For soluble cocoa, the excess of oil is 
removed, and the solubility is in some cases increased 
by the addition of an alkaloid. This preparation, 
which is caked and afterward powdered, forms the 
plain cocoa of commerce ; the roughly crushed beans 
are known as “ cocoa nibs,” while various fancy prep- 
arations have names to suit or to conceal the nature 
of their composition. 

From cocoa to chocolate is but a step, and the 
parting comes when the beans have been crushed and 
the paste formed. If the pulp is treated without ad- 
ditions, speaking generally, it forms cocoa; if sugar, 
spices and the like are added, it becomes chocolate. 
The varieties of the latter are too numerous for desig- 
nation in a briefarticle. The paste from which choco- 
late is made is prepared in heated iron mortars, while 
that for cocoa is treated cold. In the making of 
chocolate, pounded sugar and various spices, such as 
cloves, cinnamon, vanilla, cardamon and the like are 
added, and the mass is poured into iron moulds, 
where it cools and hardens into the form in which it 
comes to the housewife or the consumer. For medi- 
cal uses many disagreeable drugs are combined with 
chocolate, the natural flavor and the spicing of the 
latter disguising the taste of the medicine, and the 
medium being a convenient one for administering 
unpalatable remedies. 

Good chocolate will be found externally smooth, 
firm and shiny, with no appearance of grit when 
broken, easily soluble and without sediment. Used 
as a beverage, it is simply dissolved in hot water or 
milk, and we come thus very near to realizing the 
drink which the Mexican Aztecs enjoyed hundreds 
of years ago. Their custom, it appears, was to crush 
the dried beans, adding spices in a crude way, but 
attaining very nearly, in effect, what the highly cult- 
ured patron of the beverage delights in at the pres- 
ent day. 

The use of chocolate as a confection, either pure 
and simple or in combination, is very general. Un- 
less mixed with harmful adulterants (which is seldom 
the case except in some of the cheaper grades of 
manufacture), the best authorities regard chocolate 
as an especially healthful confection. The stomach 
does not crave an over supply, and even rebels if an 
attempt is made to carry indulgence too far. There 
is, of course, every opportunity, in the preparation of 
chocolate, for adulteration; but it is not apparent 
that advantage is taken of this opportunity as gener- 
ally as might be expected, and even when this is the 
case, it appears to be rather in the employment of 
such bulky additions as rice meal, oatmeal, flour, 
starch, roasted nuts, and the like, than of harmful 
material. 

As a beverage, both cocoa and chocolate may be 
regarded as entirely healthful, nourishing and free 
from the danger of nervous derangement which tea 


and coffee possess for certain individuals. The only 
valid objection to either which may be cited arises 
from the fact that some persons with peculiarly weak 
stomachs are not able to take them without derange- 
ment; but such cases are very few. On the other 
hand, the superficial reasoner sometimes complains 
that the cup of cocoa or chocolate does not “ cheer,” 
like the cup of tea or coffee. This is probably true, 
so far as mere transient stimulation is concerned; 
but cocoa being a food as well as a beverage, will 
give much greater permanent support than either of 
its more generally used rivals. 

One advantage to the housewife in the use of cocoa 
is the ease with which it may be prepared. No 
“steeping” is necessary ; with boiling water and the 
dry powder at hand, as much of the beverage as is 
desired may be prepared in a moment—as soon as 
the water can be poured upon the cocoa and the 
latter stirred to perfect solution. The preparation of 
chocolate approaches more nearly to that of coffee, 
but differs in detail. It is recommended by high 
authority that the best utensil for making chocolate 
is a wide-mouthed porcelain pot, where the chocolate 
can be cooked very rapidly, and where a large sur- 
face is exposed. By this method, it is claimed that 
the oil does not separate from the chocolate as it does 
when a covered dish is used, or the cooking is done 
at a low temperature. When the beverage is pre- 
pared, it should be poured into an uncovered china 
or earthenware pitcher, and served with whipped 
cream. The heat is retained by the chocolate so 
tenaciously that there is no necessity for using a 
covered pitcher. 

Having thus traveled through the realms of tea, 
coffee, cocoa and chocolate, let us, in closing, remind 
each member of the household that, whatever bever- 
age or whatever solid food may grace the board, 
there is one flavor, spice or condiment that can never 
be absent, if the feast is to be enjoyed at its best, 
whether simple or elaborate. That “loving kind- 
ness” for which there is no earthly substitute, gives 
zest and cheer to the most meagre larder and the 
** dinner of herbs.” That “ happy home ” which finds 
its best exemplification at the gathering about the 
table, is only known at its fullest estate, where love, 
gentleness and consideration ever reign. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 


THE SUMMER VAOATION. 

Wholesome food, in moderate quantities, and plenty of 
exercise in the open air, will bring gains to the summer 
sojourner. Late hours, indigestible food taken after mic- 
night, indiscreet indulgence in bathing, are some of the 
causes of the sickness which follows the return of many 
summer sojourners to their city homes. These are not 
the causes to which their troubles are usually assigned. 
It is generally said that they have located in malarious 
districts, and have brought the malaria back with them. 
This may be true, in some cases, but there are many ex- 
ceptions. When it is seen how some people violate the 
laws of health, when they are iri the country, it cannot be 
wondered at that they are sick when they come back. 
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GREEN OORN. 


AND A FEw Goop REcIPEs For CooKING IT. 


mas LEASING and delicious sum- 

\\ mer soups may be made of 
green corn. One of the best is 
Cream of Corn. 

One dozen large ears of sweet 
corn, one pint of cream, one 
and one-half pints of water, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour, the 
yolks of two eggs, a pinch of 
soda, salt and pepper to taste. 
After grating the corn, boil the 
cobs in the water for half an hour. 
Skim them out, add the corn and 
simmer slowly till very tender. 
Strain through a colander, press- 
ing through as much of the pulp 
as possible, and return to the fire. Heat the cream, to 
which the soda has been added, in a double boiler. Rub 
flour and butter to a smooth paste, adding enough of the 
cream to thin it. When the cream reaches the boiling 
point, stir in the butter and flour and cook for several 
minutes. Remove from the fire and gradually stir in the 
beaten yolks of eggs, taking care that the eggs do not 
curdle. Add this mixture to the corn, boil up once, stir- 
ring well meanwhile, season and serve. If thicker than 
is liked, a little hot milk may be added. Milk and butter 
may also be substituted for the cream. 

Another excellent soup has for its base the liquor 
in which a chicken has been boiled. When cooking 
chicken for salad, reserve the broth for the soup. In 
winter, canned or dried corn may be used. 

Corn Soup. 

One pint of grated corn, the broth in which a chicken 
has been boiled (of which there should be nearly a quart), 
one cupful of cream, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
tablespoonful of flour, pepper and salt to taste. Boil the 
cobs first in the chicken broth, and afterward the corn till 
very soft, pressing through the colander when sufficiently 
cooked. Rub butter and flour toa paste, thin with a little 
broth, and stir gradually in the soup. Season with pepper 
and salt, whip the cream to a light froth and add just be- 
fore serving. 


Corn dodgers made after the following recipe are 
very light and tender: 
Corn Dodgers. 

One pint of grated corn, three eggs (well beaten), three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, salt and pepper to taste, and just 
enough flour to make them hold together. If the corn is 
very juicy the cream may be omitted. It is impossible to 
give the exact amount of flour required, as the corn varies 
so much, some varieties being much more juicy than 
others. One can easily tell by testing them. Fry ina 
spider in butter, or half butter and half lard. 

Corn pancakes are enjoyed by many, although not 
so rich nor so finely flavored as the dodgers. 

Corn Pancakes. 

One dozen ears of corn, one-half pint of cream, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, four eggs, pepper and salt to taste, 
flour to make a thin batter. Beat the eggs light, add 
cream, grated corn, seasoning, and the soda sifted with 


the flour. Beat together briskly a few moments, and fry 
like ordinary pancakes. 
Stewed Corn. 

Cut the corn from a dozen ears. Boil the cobs, and 
afterward stew the corn till thoroughly tender, allowing 
nearly all the water to boil away. Season well, add a cup- 
ful of new milk and a large tablespoonful of butter. Allow 
it to come to a boil and serve. 

Succotash. 

Ten ears of corn, one cupful of Lima beans. Cook to- 
gether for an hour in just enough water to cover them, 
watching closely that they do not scorch on the bottom of 
the kettle. Drain off nearly al] the water and add one cup- 
ful of fresh milk in which a pinch of soda has been dis- 
solved. Heat to the boiling-point, and adda piece of butter 
the size of an egg, rolled in flour. Season with pepper and 
salt, and simmer gently a few moments, then serve. 
Baked Corn. 

One dozen ears of corn, one quart of milk, three eggs, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Grate the corn. Beat 
the yolks of eggs, add the corn, next sugar, then melted 
butter, milk, salt and pepper, and last the frothed whites. 
Beat well while mixing until adding the whites, which 
should be stirred in very lightly. Bake in a buttered 
pudding dish (covered) one hour. Remove the cover, and 
brown. Serve hot. 

Green Corn Pudding. 

Twelve ears of corn, one pint of milk, three eggs (re- 
serving two whites for the meringue), two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, one scant tablespoonful of flour and a pinch of salt. 
Bake almost an hour, then spread with a meringue made 
of the whipped whites of two eggs and two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar. Add a few drops of any flavoring 
essence liked best. Cook the meringue until slightly 

browned and set. 


It is very difficult for an amateur to can corn suc- 
cessfully. Any one who has sufficient patience, how- 


ever, can dry it, and the dried corn is fully as good - 


for many purposes as that which is canned. 
To Dry Corn. 

Cook the corn on the cobs for a few moments to thicken 
the juice. Then slice it off, cutting through the corn 
several times instead of cutting close to the cob in the 
first slicing. Spread on a sheet in the sun to dry, pro- 
tecting it from the flies with a covering of mosquito-net- 
ting. Bring it in before the dew begins to fall, and spread 
by the kitchen fire. In the morning take it outdoors 
again in the sun. Repeat this routine until the corn is 
thoroughly dried, then tie loosely in a bag and suspend 
in a dry place. The dried corn must be soaked over 
night before cooking. 

While storing corn for winter use, set aside a few 
ears of dried sweet corn for parching. It is a pleas- 
ant change from popped corn, and is said to be more 
wholesome. Select ripe ears, and hang them ina dry 
place. The children of the present generation are 
not so familiar with the merits of parched corn as 
their grandparents were; and possibly some of the 
Goop HousEKEEPING brood may not know how to 
prepare it. Shell the corn and parch it in a frying 
pan, stirring frequently to insure its browning evenly. 
When the kernels have rounded out and browned 
nicely, season with salt and butter. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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OALIFORNIA QUINOES. 


AND A Goop Quince JELLY RECIPE. 


-N the morning after our arrival 
at our new home in Cali- 
fornia we went out on an 
observation tour of our very 
diminutive “ranch.” We 
found thereon quince, pear 
and cherry trees, currant and 
raspberry bushes besides an 
unlimited quantity of — but, 
as our brilliant young friend 
SS over the sea would say, all 
of that, except the quince trees, “‘ belongs to another 
story.” Country life in all its aspects was new to us, 
and our trees were a daily delight. The quince trees, 
especially, were objects of interest, as all our previous 
knowledge of them had been that the hard green 
fruit for which we were obliged to pay a very high 
price for a very small basket, in the city market, 
made delightful jelly, and that we always wished 
that the baskets were larger or the price smaller. 

In February, when the white whorls on the ends of 
the branches began to unfold into green leaves, and 
in March, when the lovely blossoms, looking like 
small wan wild roses, covered the trees like a pink 
cloud, our interest almost amounted to excitement. 

The ruby-throated humming-birds built their nests 
among the leaves, redheads and linnets sang and 
chirruped to those happy quinces all summer, while 
they, under the skyey influence of the brilliant Cali- 
fornia sunshine, dewy nights, and rainless days, ex- 
panded from hard, puckered-up little green balls 
into great, golden, fragrant globes. 

In September I began searching through my books 
of recipes for a rule for making quince jelly. They 
were all airily indefinite as to amount of water 
necessary and length of time required to boil the 
juice to produce a perfect result. The usual direc- 
tions were: ‘“ Use water enough to cook them in,” 
and “boil the sirup until it jells.’ My first attempt 
(following a “ reliable” recipe), by reason of having, 
like poor Ophelia, “ too much of water,” resulted in 
producing a honey-like sirup, too thick for a bever- 
age and too thin for jelly. The children found it 
very good on rice fritters. Atthe next trial I “ boiled 
it until it jellied.” The result was a dark-brown com- 
pound which tasted like burnt molasses candy, though 
it had not burned at all. 

After many experiments I succeeded in making a 
clear, crystalline jelly, firm in quality, and the color 
of amber, after the following rule : 


Quince Jelly. 

Pare and core the quinces; add one coffeecupful of water 
for every two pounos of fruit; steam until very soft. Turn 
a small quantity at a time into a strainer, and allow the 
sirup to drain off. (Reserve the residuum for marma- 
lade.) Strain the sirup through a muslin bag, allowing 
it to drip. Do not squeeze it or the jelly will not be clear. 
Measure the sirup, return it to the fire, and let boil hard 


for forty-five minutes. Add granulated sugar, in the pro- 
portion of one cupful of sugar to every cupful of juice. 
Stir thoroughly to insure the melting of the sugar ; 
when it reaches the boiling point skim well, and turn 
into glasses. As you value the color of your jelly, do not 
allow it to boil more than two minutes after the sugar 
is in. Forthe entire process use nothing but granite, 
porcelain or earthenware dishes. 

Do not allow your economical instincts to beguile 
you into putting the quince skins and cores into the 
fruit that you use for jelly. It will dull its bright 
color and make it cloudy. 

The skins and cores may be boiled separately, and 
the sirup thus obtained added to the pulp of the 
fruit which remained in the strainer ; add to it three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to every pound of fruit; 
boil as dry as possible and put into jelly glasses. 
It makes a very good marmalade for common use. 

If the jelly is not firm when it has been made 
twenty-four hours, do not cook any more, but stand 
the glasses in a sunny window. It will harden in 


a few days. 
—Lillian Park Wetherell. 
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THE POET AND THE SONG. 


When the Israelitish maiden, 
Miriam, sang beside the sea, 

Earth and air with music laden 
Loud proclaim a vicory. 


Harp and timbrel, song and dancing, 
Hope of victories yet to be ; 

Thousand eyes to Heaven up-glancing, 
Praised their God in jubilee. 


When of old the flooding waters 
Swept the hosts of Pharaoh down, 

Moses and the Hebrew children 
Saw both horse and rider drown. 


Then uprose a song of triumph,— 
“* All His children will He bring 
To the blessed land of promise, 
Let us, then, his praises sing! ”’ 
* * * + 


In the pre-historic ages 
Sang a poet known to fame, 

Ranked with prophets, priests and sages,— 
Now, not even known by name. 


‘* Pentaur ’’! says the Egyptian story, 
“ Pindar”! claims the modern Greek. 
So the singer reaps no glory, 
In the song’s the man we seek. 


He shall live whose song’s remembered, 
Though no stone record his name, 

Graven deep on hearts unnumbered 
Lives his everlasting fame. 


For the best of every poet 
Is the sweetest song he sings, 
Born of Heavenly Thought, for lo! it 
Has been touched by angel’s wings.* 
—Lucy Legget. 


» * Every true poet has been touched by the wing of an angel.” 
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THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he 
finds best of, is the best physic to preserve health.—Aacon 


VILI.—Foop anp DRINK IN SICKNESS. 


HAT can I get you to eat or drink?” 
This is the hardest question to ask, 
and oftentimes to answer, in con- 
nection with the care of the sick 
person of mature years; still*harder 
to mentally ask and answer in case 
of the child who is not yet in con- 
4 dition to exercise judgment for 
7 itself in the matter, or to reason 
+ whether the fancied longing of the 
appetite forsome dainty or luxury 
=e with safety be gratified. Per- 
=... haps this paper cannot be devoted 
to a better subject than consideration of some of 
the foods and drinks which may properly be re- 
garded as standard tor the sick-room—by which is 
meant those which may be ordinarily employed, when 
a strict regimen of diet is not laid down by the at- 
tending physician. Fortunately for *‘ the comfort of 
being sick,” the medical profession have relaxed to a 
marked degree the rules as to diet which prevailed 
a generation ago, and in most cases the patient has 
no longer to fear the alternative of “starving to 
death,” if he survives the disease. But the physician, 
with his broader light, is very much more alive to pos- 
sible dangers of diet than ever before, and in those 
diseases, or phases, in which there is danger of error 
on the part of the nurse, will not hesitate to indicate 
what may or may not properly be furnished in the way 
of food or drink. Such instructions, it ought not to be 
necessary to say, should be most implicitly regarded. 
There are some general rules which may properly 
be impressed on the mind, in advance of any special 
formulas. One of these, and one of the most im- 
portant, is that food should never be prepared in the 
room or in sight or hearing of the patient. How 
many times has the weary sufferer turned away from 
the proffered luxury with a sensation of the most 
bitter disappointment. “It smelt so good, while 
you were preparing it; and cannot eat a mouth- 
ful!” That was just the trouble. The weak and 
sensitive stomach had been overexcited nervously 
through the nostrils, and in the reaction refused that 
which might have been taken with pleasure could it 
have been brought unheralded and unsmelled to the 
bedside. In the same direction, it is never advisable 
to keep weak persons dwelling in thought for a long 
time upon the food which is to be prepared for them. 
There is very likely, in that case as well, to be anervous 
reaction which will cause the stomach to utterly refuse 
the dainty when prepared. In case the selection is 
made by the patient, let the work of preparation be 
attended to at once, so that the fancy may not change, 
or a tedious wait irritate and annoy the patient. 
When the little meal is prepared, let it be served 
in the most attractive manner possible. Says one of 


the leading writers on such topics: “If there is but 
one bit of real china or silver in the house, let it 
serve to set out the simple repast to the best advan- 
tage. Tempt eye and appetite by every appliance. 
Spread a clean napkin over the tray; let spoon and 
glass be bright; that which should be eaten hot be 
very hot, and the cold entirely cold.’’ Says another 
writer in the same direction: ‘Every household 
should be provided, if possible, with a tiny pot for 
tea, coffee or chocolate, a cream pitcher and sugar 
bowl of diminutive size (those known as individual 
pieces), and acouple of dainty cupsandsaucers. If 
only plain ware is at hand, see that it appears in 
polished perfection. A tiny vase holding a few buds 


or violets, even a cluster of delicate wild flowers, will’ 


render the tray doubly attractive.” 

Only a small quantity of food should be offered to 
any person with a delicate appetite. It is very much 
better that such a quantity should be devoured, and 
the appetite crave more (which can be so easily pre- 
pared), rather than that an excessive supply—es- 
pecially if not attractively presented—should spoil 
the little appetite, and send the whole away with 
loathing. No food or drink should be allowed to 
stand in the sick-room. Aside from the danger of 
unwholesome absorption from the atmosphere, as 
might very often be the case, the constant presence 
becomes an offense to the eyes, and often leads to 
loathing and dislike. 

Another danger comes from excessive seasoning. 
For the weak stomach, it is desirable oftentimes to 
have just the right degree of spicing to gently stimu- 
late; but it is even more important to avoid an 
excess, or that which will do injury. Pepper should 
not be used, and theré is danger in being too gener- 
ous with salt. It is very liable to irritate, causing 
thirst, and gastric disturbance may be aggravated by 
it. Following protracted illness, a nutritive and 
gently stimulative diet should be taken. This may 
properly include nearly all albuminous and muci- 
laginous substances, fish, game, beef and mutton, 
poultry (young), eggs, pease, asparagus, baked 
potatoes, etc., with a proper proportion of cooked 
fruits as an offset. Apples, sweet ones preferred, 
baked with an unbroken skin, are excellent. Add no 
more sugar than just to make the fruit palatable. 
Oranges are excellent eaten at the beginning of the 
meal, especially in the morning. Hot milk is re- 
garded as one of the very best stimulants. It must 
not be boiled, which renders it constipating, but 
heated as hot as it can be comfortably taken, and 
should be sipped with a spoon, not drank; it is more 
digestible if taken slowly. 

Some of the standard dishes for the sick may 
properly be here given, but it should not be under- 
stood that no others are allowable. Ordinarily 
speaking, almost any plain, nutritive food may be 
taken by a sick person, except when in an enteebled 
condition or when there is serious affection of the 
stomach, bowels or digestion. 

Arrowroot is a reliable food for the sick-room, and 
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many can eat it when little else that is available can 
be taken. One good way to prepare it, is to take a tea- 
spoonful of the powdered arrowroot, moisten it with 
a tablespoonful of cold water, rub itsmooth and add 
a tablespoonful of warm water, then pour on boiling 
water and stir till transparent. Sweeten slightly, and 
add a little nutmeg and other flavoring if desired. 
Another way, and by some preferred, is to boil half 
a pint of milk, mix two teaspoonfuls of arrowroot 
with a little cold milk, and gradually add it to the 
boiling milk, stirring it carefully so that there may 
be nolumps. A little sugar or salt should be added, 
but care must be taken not to overflavor. Use only 
the best arrowroot, as there are inferior kinds in 
the market. 

Bollea Custard. 

Beat up two new-laid eggs, leaving out the white of one 
Stir them into half a pint of sweetened milk, and flavor 
witha piece of stick cinnamon. Put the mixture ina 
saucepan, stir the contents one way till it thickens some- 
what, but do not allow it to boil. Take it off the fire, 
and after stirring it for a few minutes pour intoa cup, 
sprinkling a little powdered cinnamon on top. 

Mixed Beef Tea. 

One pound each of lean beef, veal and mutton, entirely 
fresh, and cut upinto small pieces. Put into a clean stew- 
pan with three pints of water, a saltspoonful of salt, and 
simmer gently for four hours, skimming often; then 
strain. Before serving, moisten a teaspoonful of Du 
Barry's revalenta arabica with a wineglassful of cold 
water, stir it into a half-pint of the tea, and boil slowly for 
twenty minutes. 

Beef Juice. 

Cut a pound of beef in small pieces and cork it tightly 
ina bottle. Set the bottle ina little cold water, and let 
it stand over the fire till it boils. For feverish patients 
who cannot take beef tea, this beef juice, chilled in an 
ice cream freezer, is often relished. 

Chicken Tea. 

Cuta fowl in small pieces, put it in an earthen vessel, with 
three pints of salted water, and boil for three hours. It 
is then set aside to cool, when the fat is carefully removed. 
Calf’s-Foot Broth. 

Cut up two calf’s feet, and put them into a vessel, with 
two quarts of water, a carrot, a little mace and the right 
quantity of salt. Boil gently for two or three hours, till 
but one-half the quantity of water is left; then strain, add 
a teaspoonful of oatmeal or Indian meal, and season to 
the taste. 

Barley Water. 

Put an ounce of pearl barley in an enamelled saucepan, 
with a quart of cold water, and boil for two hours and a 
half, stirring occasionally and skimming frequently. 
Strain through muslin into a jug, sweeten with powdered 
sugar, and if allowable for the patient, add the strained 
juice of a lemon. 

Rice Water. 

Boi! two ounces of rice in a saucepan, with three pints 
of water, for two anda half hours. Stir frequently and 
skim as neces<ary, and strain into a jug through a fine 
wire sieve, rubbing through the sieve the glutinous part, 
but discarding the hard portions. It is not to be flavored, 
unless by special direction of the physician. 


What to give in the way of drink is often as serious 


a puzzle as the food question. There are the usual 
table drinks, milk, water, tea, coffee and lemonade. 
In ordinary cases of illness some if not all of these 
may be employed at pleasure; but it should be 
borne in mind that none of the artificial drinks—tea, 
coffee or lemonade—are to be of great strength. 
It is also desirable, especially in cases of fever, that 
the patient should drink slowly, the best possible 
way in most cases being to sip the beverage from a 
teaspoon. This applies especially to such cases as 
suffer from dry and parched throat or a “ bad-tast- 
ing” mouth. In many such cases the grateful effect 
of the beverage on the affected portion leads to the 
rapid swallowing of much more fluid than can be well 
borne by the stomach. 

Tea and coffee are naturally taken warm or hot; 
but there are occasions, when a cooling drink is 
demanded, that may be well employed inacold state. 
The proper way to prepare them is to make the de- 
coction, as for ordinary use, but perhaps of somewhat 
less strength. Pour it immediately from the grounds 
and as soon as cooled place it in the ice-chest. When 
thoroughly cold it may be gently sipped, either in 
the natural state, or with milk and sugar, one or both, 
added, according to taste. 

The old time “ sweetened water” is to many a very 
pleasing beverage, and may easily be tested by those 
who desire an acidulated drink. Sweeten a quart of 
ordinary cold water with either sugar or molasses 
(the exact amount which is to be added must be left 
to the taste and experiment), acidulate with good 
cider vinegar if it can be procured, the taste again 
being the guide, and add a small amount of ginger— 
the extract is most convenient, though the ordinary 
ground root may be used. Some other spice than 
ginger may be employed if preferred. With the 
right proportion of ingredients this makes a very 
cooling, healthful beverage, not at all to be confined 
to the sick. 

A still more simple beverage, which is recommended 
for eruptive diseases, when the matter of drink is 
sometimes a troublesome one, is made by baking or 
roasting two tart apples till they are soft, placing 
them in a pitcher and pouring apint of cold water 
over them. Let the pitcher stand in a cool place for 
an hour, and the “ drink ” is ready. 

And so additions might be made to the list, but 
these would seem sufficient for the present. 

—A Mother at Home. 


A VAOGATION-TIME ERROR. 

Physicians say that lots of people come back from the 
country in miserable health, and some have very severe 
attacks of illness during the weeks succeeding the summer 
vacation. There is a prevailing tendency among those 
who go into the country to board for the summer, to eat 
too much, and to take too little exercise. Many people 
seem to think that the more they eat the greater they will 
grow in bone, sinew and myscle. It isa great mistake- 
Even good country air and change of scene cannot coun- 
teract the ill effects of the annual eating-match, which 
comes off in rural regions throughout the summer season. 
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IMPROMPTU ENTERTAINMENTS. 


AN AMATEUR ‘‘ DIME MUSEUM.” 


T was my good fortune last winter 
to spend several weeks at a Florida 
hotel, where a number of very 
bright young people were staying, 
and every Saturday night they 
gave some kind of an entertain- 
ment in the parlor, to which all 
were invited. On the occasion in 
question, the notice posted in a 
conspicuous place in the office 
read as follows: ‘ There will be a 
‘Dime Museum’ in the parlor this 

evening at eight o’clock, to which all are cordially in- 
vited. A number of New York ‘freaks,’ who are 
touring the state, have been secured at great expense, 
for one night only. Pretty Girls—Gorgeous Cos- 
tumes— Wonderful Magician, etc., etc., etc. The 
famous danseuse, Mlle. Carmenotero, has promised 
to favor the audience at the close of the performance.” 

When, at eight o’clock, we were seated before the 
sliding doors which separated us from the small re- 
ception-room which served as a stage, we judged that 
the task of amusing us was a sort of “safety valve” 
to the high spirits of the participants, as bursts of sup- 
pressed mirth greeted each fresh arrival in war-paint 
behind the scenes. As one of the “freaks” after- 
ward told me, it was almost entirely an impromptu 
affair, and was gotten up in one day, with absolutely 
no expense. And she said, “If you could have 
walked into that room as I did, the last one ready, 
and could have seen those people sitting there wait- 
ing, almost tired out with laughing at each other’s 
absurdity,—the fat woman, taking up an entire sofa, 
and the two-headed girl, unable to sit down,—you 
would have felt, as I did, that you had stumbled into 
an actual ‘Dime Museum.’” The grand opening 
march of all the freaks was delayed nearly a half- 
hour, owing, as we heard afterward, to the great diffi- 
culty Mlle. Carmenotero had in getting corsets 
small enough for her—or rather Azs—dainty waist. 
However, a nineteen-inch pair were at last borrowed, 
and the performance began. 

A showman, attired in a gaudy ulster, black gog- 
gles and high hat, made very ludicrous remarks about 
each freak, as the procession passed, and as each one 
separately came forward for his or her “act ”’—the 
stage not being large enough for more than one at a 
time. There was a “ beautiful Circassian slave-girl,” 
whose hair had been crimped until it almost stood on 
end. She “could not speak English,” the showman 
said, but she played—or rather pretended to play—on 
several glasses, finger-bowls, etc., on a small table 
before her, a small hand-organ being played behind 
the scenes. The fat woman was said to weigh 579 
pounds. Her avoirdupois was formed by four pillows, 
one on each hip, pinned to the waist belt, and one in 
front, pinned on each shoulder to one behind, the 


length of the pillows going toward the feet. The 
two-headed girl act was done by two sisters who were 
very slender. One dress-skirt, belonging to a stout 
lady staying in the hotel, was borrowed, and encircled 
both waists, while each girl wore a separate evening 
body. They danced very gracefully, back to back, 
and sang college glees, catches, etc., in two parts, 
turning slowly all the time, and wafting kisses from 
dainty finger tips, in most approved dime-museum 
fashion. The bearded lady was a fine-looking man, 
with blonde beard, and he sang a “ drinking song,” 
in a heavy bass voice. He was elegantly attired ina 
pale-blue tea-gown, profusely trimmed with white 
lace, and with a train which he managed as “ to the 
manner born.” Then there was the “strongest 
woman living,” who performed the incredible feat of 
lifting a horse and wagon weighing 3,000 pounds !—it 
being a tiny toy affair, with an immense label marked 
3,000 pounds. She was also expert with Indian 
clubs—that is, small ninepins; and lifted a doll’s 
chair, labeled 500 pounds, with a great show of qtiv- 
ering muscles, till it was fairly above her head, then 
quickly let it down as if the strain was “00 severe! 
There was also a wonderful magician, who offered a 
pack of cards to some one in the audience, and after 
being assured that they knew what card they had 
drawn, he laid the entire pack on his head and, re- 
marking that he could tell by the weight which card 
was gone, he informed us it was the king, queen, 
jack, ace or a spot card of one of the four suits. He 
was also prepared to do the famous bottle trick, and 
could pour any drink asked for from one ordinary 
bottle. I believe gin was called for first, and he de- 
liberately took a large bottle marked plainly, “Olid 
Holland Gin,” and poured from it into the wonderful 
“ trick bottle,” then from that poured the drink called 
for! In the same manner he poured brandy, and 
milk, and caused much laughter by several other 
palpably absurd tricks, in imitation of the professional 
magicians. The “girl without any palate ” was very 
funny, answering questions very wittily, and in a cap- 
itally palateless voice. 

There were several other freaks which were shown 
and described, but which did nothing in particular. 
An Indian princess, in full war-paint ; a dwarf, Jack 
the Ripper, with blood-curdling knife, a genuine 
ghost, etc.; and the entertainment concluded with a 
Spanish dance by a very clever young man, dressec 
in short lace skirts, with Spanish lace scarf over his 
head, and a most gorgeous complexion—of the “one 
night only” style. He created a perfect furore and 
was recalled again and again, people at first thinking 
him a professional—and a gir/ at that! When he 
was fully recognized, he received quite an ovation, 
and a pleasant entertainment was very happily ended, 

It was all so simple and so easily arranged that I 
think it would be available, with changes and addi- 
tions at discretion, for church fairs, etc., and could 
be given as a separate entertainment, at very tri- 
fling expense. 

—A Guest of the Occasion. 
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PREPARATION OF GAME 


For HomE TABLES. 


E enjoy a well-cooked dish 
of game for its own sake, 
and do not care to have the 
flavor disguised by condi- 
ments and sauces. In the 
first place, if there are any 
young wives to whom their 
husbands’ love of the chase 
is something of a trial, ac- 
cept a little advice from 
one who has had experi- 
ence. Don’t be jealous of 
the husband’s gun, but try 

to sympathize with the passion it inspires. Perhaps 
it is dreary to be alone during a stormy week of the 
best duck shooting, or a few days’ tramp through the 
forest. Be glad that Tom or Dick can enjoy the 
health-giving outing, and when he returns, supple- 
ment the glad welcome by serving the game “done 
to a turn.” 

Almost every variety of game has graced our board, 
as the result of my husband’s unerring aim. In cook- 
ing it I have been successful because he remembered 
how “mother did it.” I was ignorant on the sub- 
ject, and have always been glad to learn her ways, 
knowing her to be a thorough and sensible house- 
keeper. 

Venison. 

Venison should be pot-roasted, viz., boiled in a pot with 
water enough to cook it until tender, just as one would 
cook a piece of beef. The water should be all boiled away 
and the meat allowed to brown slightly, in order that all 
its richness may be retained. 

Venison Steak. 

Broil and season the same as beefsteak. 


FEATHERED GAME. 
Wild Turkey and Goose. 

Dress and roast the same as their relatives of the barn- 
yard, taking care to baste frequently. 

The bronze wing of our first wild turkey is among 
the trophies in which my husband fecls a just pride. 
’Twas at Christmas time, some years ago, and I did 
not then appreciate what a feat it was to return home 
bearing one of these noble birds as the result of one’s 
own prowess. I had been anxiously awaiting my 
hunter’s return from the Michigan woods, and when 
he came, late in the evening, with one large turkey 
slung cver his shoulder, I exclaimed, wearily, “Is 
that all?” ‘That all!” echoed the tired, hungry 
Nimrod. “Don’t you see, ¢haf’ is a wild turkey? 
How many did you expect me to get?” 

I intrusted the cooking of the bird to another, and 
it was not basted enough. That would spoil any tur- 
key, but especially a wild one. The next year, when 
two were proudly brought home, the one I cooked 
was a feast worthy of the season. 

Some do not care for game, but we have a strong 


suspicion that when it is not liked, there is some de- 
fect in the cooking. We think the only satisfactory 
way to cook ducks, not being epicurean enough in 
our tastes to care for them 4 la Maryland, is to pot 
roast them. Those who have never eaten a duck 
cooked as follows do not know how delicious the 
bird can be: 


Pot-roasted Duck. 

After the birds are picked (the best feathers put in a 
muslin bag and hang in the sun to dry), drawn and thor- 
oughly washed— Maryland cooks “to the contrary, not- 
withstanding,’—place in a pot of boiling water, with a 
tablespoonful of salt. Boil until very tender, which will 
require from one to two hours. Have only enough water 
to keep the ducks cooking, so that it may all boil away at 
the last, and the ducks “ brown down” in the pot. 

In the luxurious days of ancient Greece, Trimalcio, 
a celebrated cook, was said to be able to cook the 
most common fish so that it had the flavor of the most 
highly esteemed. While we may not attain celebrity, 
we claim that a redhead, cooked as above, equals the 
much-sought-for canvasback, which brings a higher 
market price. Teal, summer duck and widgeon are 
excellent, and smew or pintail, broad or bluebills, 
butterballs, whistlers, mallards, black and ruddy 
ducks follow in order. 


Quail. 

Dress and split down the back. Then broil, or have 
a half tablespoonful of putter hot in a frying pan; lay the 
quail in, and place a lid with a weight on to keep them 
open. Quickly cook, turning the same as beefsteak, until 
they are tender and a golden brown. Season lightly with 
salt. Lay each bird ona slice of toast, carefully preserv- 
ing and pouring over any liquor from the pan. 


It is superfluous to speak in praise of this dainty 
dish, fit to “set before the king.” Suffice it to say, 
we are apt to forget at the first bite any compunction 
we may have felt that the pretty things were killed. 
English Snipe and Lettuce Salad. 

“ We may pick a thousand salads ere we light on such 
another herb.” Curlew, marlin, plover, creaker, willet, 
yellowleg, large and small frost snipe, sandpiper, etc., 
“brown down ” in the pot. 

Brant. 

An own cousin of the goose, is prepared the same as 
goose, and rivals it in food value. The older the bird, the 
darker the short feathers on top of the wings. A young 
bird has white margins on these feathers. 


In buying a wild goose, take one of good weight, 
not thin in flesh, and be sure the windpipe crushes 
readily between thumb and finger. A hard or elastic 
windpipe is indicative of a tough old bird. ‘“ Every- 
thing was difficult before it was easy,’”’ and cooking 
game is no exception to this rule. If you sometimes 
fail, be not discouraged; and even though so unfor- 
tunate as to scorch a quail, do nothing rash, as did 
Vatel, who killed himself, in 1671, during a banquet 
given by the Prince de Conde to the king at Chan- 
tilly, because the lobsters for the turbot sauce did not 
arrive in time. 


—Elsie Havens. 
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SOAP MAKING. 


WiTH RELIABLE INSTRUCTION AND RECIPES. 


]HE most prosaic occupation is 
J not without its touch of poetry ; 
and many of us remember the 
yearly soap making rather asa 
day that savored of the free- 
dom and delight of a gypsy 
camp, than as the anxious and 
practical time our elders regarded 
it. The day generally proved to be 
a bright and sunny one, with a clear 
| blue sky, across which fleecy clouds 
lightly floated, and the apple trees 
either were in bloom or had just gone out of flower, 
and the robins were very noisy and busy. There was 
a great brown, bare spot, where the fire had been 
built from time immemorial; two strong notched 
posts held the stout crosspiece from which the im- 
mense kettle hung,—and how the orange and scarlet 
tongues of flame leaped around it! and how the great 
bed of coals glowed, and how weird and vast its bub- 
bling, seething surface seemed to the timid child! 
An anxious conclave of women gathered around the 
kettle ; a neighbor or two had come over from the 
adjoining farm-houses, to see if the soap was going to 
“come.” And they dressed for the occasion, for 
there would be little neighborly offices to perform, 
such as trying the soap in a basin or saucer, to see 
how much rain water it needed to make it thicken 
nicely—and there was such a comfortable, motherly 
air about their gingham dresses and big, indigo-blue 
aprons and wide slat sunbonnets or “shakers”! The 
dear woman who wore the brown shaker with the 
green cape, and the green and white checked apron, 
was goodness itself. And there are times when 
among costumes of silk and velvet and satins en 
traine, some little stir of memory brings back the 
simple attire of this blessed soul, who ran over to see 
if the ‘jelly jelled,” or if the soap “came,” or to lay 
tender, cool hands on the fevered pulse of ailing chil- 
dren, and make it seem the most effective combina. 
tion in the whole world. 

Then there was something fascinating about the 
great iron kettle under the leach, with its golden- 
brown sea of good strong lye, in which a fleet of eggs 
and potatoes was sailing. “If the lye will bear up 
an egg, it is good; if it will bear up a potato, it is 
better,” was the accepted dictum. And the propor- 
tions were three pounds of grease to a pailful of lye. 
When this mixture boiled up thick, it was ready to 
put in the barrel and have rain water added to it until 
it was the right consistency. 

The old formula for setting up a leach was as fol- 
lows: To make a barrelful of soap, it will require five 
or six bushels of ashes, with four quarts of stone lime ; 
if slacked, double the quantity. The lime should not 
be put at the bottom of the leach, but dissolved in 
two or three pailfuls of boiling water, and turned 


on the ashes after it has run a pailful or two of 
strong lye. 

The barrel should have holes bored in the bottom, 
and be raised with four bricks ; or a barrel without a 
bottom will do, with sticks and straw to keep the 
ashes in place, standing on a wide board, with a chan- 
nel cut for the lye to run. Soak the ashes by putting 
up a little water at a time for a day or two, and then 
a gallon every hour or two, until the strength is 
exhausted. 

Hard Soap. » 

Six pounds of salsoda, six pounds of grease, three and 
one-fourth pounds of unslacked lime, four gallons of rain 
water. Boil the soda, lime and water together twenty 
minutes, then remove from the stove and let settle. When 
clear, dip off the liquid and add to the grease; put on the 
stove and boil until stringy, take it off to cool, add two 
ounces of oil of sassafras, stir and pour into earthen 
dishes. When it is hard, cut into cakes and put away to 
dry. If this soap is partly of mutton tallow, and has two 
ounces of glycerine stirred in it, it is excellent for the 
toilet. Care must be taken not to allow any of the sedi- 
ment to drain off when pouring the liquid from the lime 
and salsoda. 

Soap for Cleaning Clothes. 

One ounce of ammonia, one ounce of Castile soap, one- 
fourth ounce each of ether, glycerine and spirits of nitre, 
two and one-half pints of soft water. Boil until ropy, and 
cool in earthen dishes. 

Hard Soap from Soft Soap. 

Take eight pounds of soft soap, boil it two hours, with 
six pounds of common salt, and it will make five pounds 
of hard soap. Add a little rosin, and scent with fra- 
grant oil. 

** Windsor” and Castile Soap. 

Slice the best white soap as thin as possible, and melt 
over a slow fire. Take it from the stove, and when luke- 
warm add enough oil of caraway to scent it. Turn into 
moulds, and let it remain in a dry place five or six days. 
Castile Soap 

Is made by boiling common soft soap in lamp oil three 
hours and a half. 

Nice Shaving Soap. 

Take a quarter of a pound of Castile soap, one cake of 
old Windsor soap, a gill of lavender water, the same of 
Cologne water and a little alcohol. Boil all these together 
until thoroughly mixed. 

Bayberry and Myrtle Soap. 

Dissolve two pounds and a quarter of white potash in 
five quarts of water; mix, and boil over a slow fire, with 
ten pounds of bayberry tallow or myrtle wax, until it turns 
to soap; then add a teacupful of cold water, and boil ten 
minutes. Scent with any fragrant oil, and turn in moulds 
to dry. Let it stand in moulds a week or ten days, and 
then remove it. It is useful for shaving, or is good for 
chapped hands. 

Soft Soap. 

Three gallons of rain water in a brass or iron kettle; 
add one box of concentrated lye; when it is dissolved, 
put in four pounds of grease, and boil until it takes up 
ropy on the stick used for stirring it. Have in the barrel 
used for holding the soap, twelve gallons of cold rain 
water; pour the soap from the kettle into the barrel of 
water, and stir briskly. The result will be a nice light- 
colored soap, excellent for laundry purposes. 


—A. M. P. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
LittLe Faces, FINGERS AND TOEs. 


HAT mother is there who has 
not often, in twilight hours, 
repeated that old, yet ever 
new, rhyme to the tiny pink 
toes of her baby: 
* This little pig went to market, 
And ¢éfis little pig stayed at 
home; 
This little pig had roast beef, 
And é4is little pig had none: 
This little pig said, ‘ Wee, wee, 
wee, 
icant find the way home !’” 


How the baby watches demurely as the story is 
told, till, at the climax, the eyes light up and the 
sweet lips part in a smile that shows all the dainty 
pearls within I knew some little ones, now too old 
for such frolics, who never tired of this and other 
such sports. One of their favorites was about some 
little mice, and was found, I think, in the pages of 
**Babyhood.” It runs thus: 


‘* This little mouse was nibbling at the cheese; 
This little mouse said, ‘Give me some, please!’ 
This little mouse said, ‘O how nice!’ 

This little mouse said, ‘ Splendid for mice!’ 

This little mouse said, ‘7 want some, too!’ 

The first little mouse said, ‘Do as I do’: 

But click went the trap-spring, quick as a thought, 
And all those mischievous mice were caught!” 


The following is original, and is to be said to the 
little feet, each in turn: 
RIGHT FOOT. 
Two white ponies are Trot and Canter, 
Caper and Frisk, two ponies more ; 
Every morning they all come prancing, 
Gayly enter my open door, 
While a coachman, in livery white as snow, 
Tells all the ponies the way to go. 


LEFT FOOY. 
Nightfall comes, and the four white ponies 
No longer prance on the nursery floor ; 
Caper and Frisk, and Trot and Canter 
Are swift as the rushing wind, no more, 
While the drowsy coachman nods on his seat, 
And can’t find the way to Bedford street! 


There are other variations of the same idea, and all 
can be said to fingers, in place of toes, if thought best. 

Another game which I have played many times, 
with my little ones, is where forehead, eyes, nose, 
cheeks, mouth and chin are touched, in turn, while a 
string of nonsense is repeated. For instance: 


‘* Here sits the king, 
Here sit his two men; 
Here sits the cock, 
Here sits the hen; 
Here sit the little children, 
Here’s where they go in ;— 
Chin-chopper, chin-chopper 
Chin-chopper, chin! ” 


I close by copying one which may be liked as a 
variation on the theme: 


THE HOUSE AND THE Lapy. 
This is the roof of the little white house, 
And ¢hese are its windows, clear, 
And ¢4is is the bell you must gently pull 
To make the wee baby hear. 
Ah! the little house-door is open wide, 
I see the little red lady inside! 
One kiss, my darling—and one kiss more— 
Now the little red lady has shut her door! 


With such sports many a happy half-hour has been 
passed in the early morning, before the “ rising bell” 
has rung. For what is wider awake than a baby after 
a good night’s sleep? 

—Helen Percy. 
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DO NOT HOARD. 


“Economy and hoarding are two widely different 
things, although the one is too often mistaken for the 
other. The true law of life is to receive, to use, to 
passon.” Thus says a helpful article. It is wisdom 
to make provision for the future. For the improvi- 
dent and shiftless I have small respect. It is not of 
this I speak, but of what is useless to its possessor 
that might do another good service. 

Do not fill garret and closets with cast-off clothing, 
broken furniture, old books, etc. This is waste and 
adds the burden of caring for worthless things. Give 
your poor neighbor your gowns and wraps that are 
out of style in fabric and. fashion. When the day for 
making over comes, if it ever arrives, ten to one the 
new material and cost of work will lead you to decide 
upon new, and the old, growing older, is still on hand. 
Pass on your old garments; there is a world of good 
for some one in them. The home missionary barrel 
would rejoice should you decide to swell its contents. 
Do not hoard even old trumpery. If you allow your 
house to be cumbered, moth and rust will corrupt. 

It isa law of nature that nothing be lost. Every- 
thing gravitates to purpose and use. Follow this law 
and send old books, magazines and papers to those 
who have no money to buy them.. They will be a 
godsend to many hungering and thirsting for this 
very sort of mind-food, and you will be enshrined in 
their memory, especially if the packages you send are 
labeled “pass on” You will understand the com- 
pound interest that accrues. 

If there is positively no other use for old broken- 
down furniture, let it be split for kindling. It is better 
so than to fill up, and gather dust, and be consigned 
to the woodpile at last. 

How can a family live without a storeroom for use- 
ful, needed articles? What folly to fill it with useless 
trumpery! Let everything that can serve for con- 
venience to others be passed on, otherwise clear out 
and clear off. If true that the maximum of good 
housekeeping is the minimum of old trumpery, our 
housekeepers will rouse to the subject. Remember 
there is that that scattereth, yet increaseth. 

—L, Eugenie Eldridge. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES, 
IX. 
FALL PROMENADE DRESSES— ELABORATE COSTUMES AND 
Dainty BOoNNETs. 

HE summer has already fled, and the sum- 
mer loiterers are gathering back to the city 
from mountain, woods and seaside, and 
flushed with health, 

“On cheek and lip, from summer fields, 

Have caught the bloom of clover.” 
The traveling suits of those who have just come back 
to the city, and the first dresses worn on the prome- 
nade, are notable for their simplicity. There is no 
tendency to drapery, but rather to a severer cut in 
these plain walking dresses. The materials are heavy 
cheviots and Scotch homespuns and English tweeds, 
with threads of yellow or bluet blue, or some bright 
shades mixed through the weft and woof. The skirt 
of these dresses is generally the bell skirt, or a plain 
straight skirt, made over a foundation, in which case 
it has a wide front breadth, narrow side breadths, and 
the back breadth is held on a face of close pleats in 
the center of the back. A feature of these skirts 
which relieve their plainness is perpendicular pocket- 
flaps on the hips, finished with buttons, beneath 
which pockets are fastened on either side. These 
pockets are usually placed at the side of the front 
gore. Where the dress is hung over a foundation 
skirt, theré-is only a slit for the hand in the upper 
skirt and the pocket is placed in the foundation skirt. 
A simple skirt of this kind, attached to a narrow 
Swiss belt with suspenders, if you fancy them, is fre- 
quently worn with a silk shirt waist under the long 
coats which have been introduced this autumn. Small 
outside pockets, cut in curving shape and finished 
with arrow-heads at the tips, are frequently seen on 
English dress skirts of serge or tweed. Thus a 
woman’s pocket becomes an accomplished thing, and 
is not hid away in puffs and ruffles, where it has been 
so completely concealed that it was almost impossible 
to get at it. The pockets in the new dress skirts are 
as serviceable as those in a man’s coat and as emi- 
nently practical. ‘The new dress skirts have one fea- 
ture which cannot commend them to people of good 
taste. They are, without exception, long enough at 
the back to lay on the floor, and require the use of a 
dress elevator on the street. The long coat basque 
continues to be popular. The fashion of slashing the 
bodice in tabs is not as much followed in house bod- 
ices as in jackets for the street. 

New jackets shown for fall are extremely long, 
made of face cloths, serges, cheviots and other ma- 
terial, and are either severely plain, with a shawl col- 
lar, deep cuffs, and revers on the hips, or, for dressy 
occasions, are ornate with contrasting color and lace. 
A lace cravat or jabot, a copy of the “ Steinkirk,” so 
fashionable during the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., is a striking feature of handsome coats, 
such as will be worn at the first receptions of the 
season. Old lace, family heirlooms, is used by its 


owners to finish the ends of these ties, which may be 
made of chiffon, silk, muslin, India mull, or any 
dainty material. When the cravat is tied, the ends 
should fall within a short distance of the waist. 

The accompanying cut is an excellent example of 
a simple morning dress designed for early autumn. 
The gown from which this illustration is taken is a 
neutral gray tweed of light weight, with fine lines of 
yellow, separated by inch-and-a-half spaces, running 
through it. The vest revers are made of yellow 
broadcloth, in the dull Egyptian tone of color seen in 
the tweed. The vest.collar and narrow, flaring cava- 
lier cuffs are braided with gold braid in Grecian-key 


design. It will be noted that the sleeves of this 
dress are still full and high on the shoulder, but only 
moderately so. The bodice isa modification of the 
Louis Quinze coat, used last season in ornate ma- 
terial, but now adapted to general wear. The vest, 
in this case, is lapped in pure Dérectoire style, a fash- 
ion especially becoming to slight figures. A wide 
ruffle of lace, falling over the hand in the style of 
Monmouth and other gallants of the time of James 
II., is a feature of this dress. The vest, which re- 
mains the feature in the autumn gowns, gives econe- 
mic women a chance of remodeling their old dresses, 
which have worn fronts, by introducing anotheriiia- 
terial as a vest and as revers. It should be noted, in 
these serviceable dresses, that the old dress braid is 
seldom used, never as a rolled binding as it formerly 
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was. The foot of the foundation skirt is finished with 
a facing of velveteen about four inches wide and 
placed over the regular facing. This appears as a 
mere piping on the edge. It will outwear a dozen 
pieces of braid, and does not chafe the shoe over the 
instep, causing it to become defaced there before it 
is half worn out. A little knife-pleating of the dress 
material is sometimes set on the foundation skirt in 
place of she braid. This can be easily renewed when 
it becomes frayed, but it does not wear any longer 
than a dress braid. 


VISITING AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 


Among the first fine woolens imported for elabo- 
rate wear, corded materials are pre-eminent. These 


are mingled with silk and lace in a variety of grace- 
ful, high-wrought designs. 

This handsome visiting toilette is made of light- 
weight wool goods in combination with silk, with full 
trimmings of lace, and wide ruffles of lace form hip 
draperies, which cover one-third of the skirt. The 
bouffant sleeves and the drapery across the bust are 
of lace. The favorite silk for combination with plain 
wools, is bengaline, either in pure silk or in the 
poplin weave where the filling of the cord is of wool, 
and only the face is of silk. There is no difference 
in price between the all-silk and the silk-and-wool 
bengalines, both being sold in single width at a 
dollar and a half to two dollars a yard. Figured 
bengalines, striped in waving designs, or with chevron 
points, are used in combination with plain wool. 


COATS AND WRAPS. 

The first wraps shown for autumn will be capes of 
soft bengaline, trimmed with lace, and elaborate coats 
for reception and dress wear, and plainer coats for 
general occasions. 

The new yachting coat, introduced by Redfern 
this summer, of which we furnish a cut, is an example 
of aplain coat. It is longer than the coats which 


have been most generally worn during the summer. 
For yachting and general wear the revers and lapel 
collar will be faced with white or yellow, but for the 
promenade plain silk or cloth will be used. 

This coat, which is cut the exact shape of a gen- 
tleman’s frock coat with a seam across the hips, is 
called the naval frock coat. It is a favorite shape 
with our best-dressed women this season, being a 
decided innovation upon the old-time reefer coat, 
which has long been so popular. For yachting, it 
is made of navy blue serge, with brass buttons 
which are the exact duplicate of those used in the 
royal British navy, if you feel so inclined, and with 
lapels of yellow. | 

A smart coat, elegantly shaped, with the graceful 
lace draperies, which are de riguer on all occasions 
this season, is a favorite choice in elaborate wraps. 

This coat is made of two shades of cloth, or of 
bengaline. The favorite combinations of color are 
mastic and dark prune, silver-gray and moss-green, 
tan colorand bluet. A striking feature of this coat is 
the notched and flaring collar at the neck and the 
long tabs around the skirt of the coat. The fall of 
lace in front, in this coat, carries out the idea of a 
lace cravat. 

The most useful dust cloaks which have been 
made up this season have been of glacé silk, from 
which the dust may be easily shaken. They are in 
demi-circular form reaching to the foot of the dress 
and completely covering it. The front of these 
cloaks is shirred in the form of a high yoke, the full- 
ness being held in again at the waist by a loose girdle. 
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Some exceedingly pretty French capes of black lace 
have been made, in which long-stemmed daisies, 
primroses, violets or rosebuds are used as trimming. 
These flowers are scattered among the ruches of lace 
that trim the wrap; as an epaulet over the shoul- 
ders, and in a full niche at the throat. These tiny 
blossoms are also strewn amid the ruches of lace or 
of chiffon which are worn around the throat in place 
of the boa of feathers. 

Real laces are again worn by those who possess 
them. Point d’Alencon and guipure lace are both 
in demand, but there is much more good imitation 
of genuine lace worn than anything else. Antique 
network, which is a coarser-meshed net with a scallop 
edge, has been used throughout the summer and will 


ribbon band around the crown and one or two wings 
thrust through the band at the side. 
This stylish hat is made of gray straw, and would 


be suitable to wear with the tweed dress, 
at the beginning of this article. It is trimmed with a 
twist of yellow crépe de chine, natural gray wings 
and gray ribbon. 


Original in Goopo HOUSEKEEPING. 


WAITING FOR THE BOYS TO GROW. 


illustrated 


—Helena Rowe. 


Mother, in the cottage yonder, 
Why into the future wander, 
Wishing for your boys to grow? 
Childhood love is better, purer, 
Of them you are ever surer, 
Ere into the world they go. 


be used during the fall for lingerie, as well as for 
trimming underwear. 

The first hats worn on the city promenade are of 
soft straw, with indented crowns and brims rolled 
high at the side. Thty are trimmed with ribbon 
bows, or clusters of crape and pointed wings. There is 
no more popular trimming in millinery this season 
than these wings, which have been used at the sea- 
side all summer. They are not affected by the damp, 
like flowers or ostrich feathers. Little toques of 
rough, black straw are trimmed with ascarf of chiffon 
and two black wings. There are rough straw hats 
of brown or black to wear with tweed dresses, and 
there are hats of the material of the dress, witha 


While unto your voice they hearken, 
Ne’er a shade they'll cause to darken 
Your young motherhood’s bright sky. 
Take, each hour, its store of pleasures 
Sure love’s choicest, richest treasures 
Round your babies’ childhood lie. 


Wait not for the days you’re planning, 

All bright omens ever scanning, 
Dreaming day-dreams for your boys. 

Others, too, have lost life’s sweetness, 

Lost their hopes in full completeness, 
All by wasting present joys. 


Future’s oft a strange undoing 

Of the castles now we’re viewing, 
Tow’ring castles in the air. 

So, fond mother, cease your yearning, 

Taste the sweets you now are spurning, 
While your babes are free from care. 


—Hugh Adair. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


LAID Up WHERE THEY WERE CORRUPTED. 


RS. WARD always took 
the greatest care of her 
household treasures. The 
best tablecloths werg put 
away in the very large 
drawers of the old-fash- 
ioned secretary, thus ne- 
cessitating as few folds as 
possible. The cut glass 
was kept on the highest 
shelf in the closet; the fine 
towels were numbered 
and lost to view, and all the solid silver was rolled 
up in chamois, with tissue paper separating fork from 
fork and spoon from contact with spoon, and the 
whole was locked upin the chest. Mrs. Ward had 
always done so, and now that housekeeping in Cali- 
fornia made Chinese laundries and thieving cooks 
necessary, her old predileetions grew on her. 

The girls remonstrated, for they were young and 
wanted the use of the pretty linen, china, and silver 
which they had. But Mrs. Ward answered that she 
was taking care of them for their sakes, and that if 
she had not done so, there would have been nothing 
left now. Perhaps this was true, for there were all 
the linen sheets and pillowcases with which she had 
begun housekeeping. And there, positively, was the 
very tablecloth that was used at her grandmother’s 
wedding breakfast over a hundred years before. 
They were very proud of that and of the two old 
dresses, one of pink and silver brocade, and one of 
yellow silk, with flowers over it, forming part of the 
trousseau of the same lady. They had also an old 
silver tankard that had come from much farther back, 
and the miniature of Lady Morgan as she looked on 
her wedding day. . These were kept with the silver, 
and only taken out on special occasions. A high tea 
was one of them, and such an entertainment was now 
on the tapis. In the degenerate days of late dinners, 
the Wards still kept fresh the remembrance of old 
times by having tea Sunday evenings, and in the land 
where so many people are far from their homes, more 
than one person was happy to be received at those 
times into the family circle of these hospitable and 
homelike people. On this particular occasion two 
artists, one from Old England and one from New, and 
a young physician from their native state of Ohio 
were to be with them. 

High teas may differ in minor points, but certain 
things were thought necessary by the Wards. First 
in importance came raised muffins, with a loaf of 
“Sally Lunn” baked from the same dough. These 
were traditional, and early housekeeping days were 
always brought back to Mrs. Ward when she thought 
of the first time she entertained one of her hus- 
band’s friends and was put into such a flutter of 
excitement that she said at the tea table, “ Mr. Muffin 


do take a Doggett,” to her unutterable dismay and 
confusion. 

The first pan of muffins was always put into the 
oven at twenty minutes before six and at the same 
time the “Sally Lunn” was set forashort rising. At 
six, when the former were done, the second pan of 
rings and the loaf went into the oven, to come on the 
table all hot as a second relay. 

Next there must be fricasseed chicken, but not a 
boiled dish. Far from it. There were special and 
solemn rites and preparations gone through; the 
chicken was fried brown and served with a rich cream 
gravy. The traditional scalloped oysters had to be 
given up, and the number of cakes, preserves and 
pickles had been cut down from the good old times. 
Still they were all well represented. 

And then at one end of the table, in all its glory, 
stood the family silver. There was a large pot for 
coffee and one like it for hot water; a smaller one 
for tea; sugar bowl, cream pitcher, spoon holder, 
bowl, everything complete, and the most delicious 
beverages were concocted in the cups from these 
various sources. 

General and Mrs. Ward were, as they said, retired 
from active service, and sat at one side of the tea 
table while two of the daughters took the head and 
foot. It was alittle awkward, perhaps, but every one 
forgave it from the pure delight of seeing the success 
of the arrangement. On this particular day every- 
thing, to the very last, had been seen to by the girls, 
and the silver pots were left on the kitchen table for 
their respective liquids, and the family received their 
guests on the porch. Oh, the delight of the flowers 
and out-of-door life of Southern California! It al- 
most made up for old associations to some members 
of the family. The table was absolutely perfect, with 
its exquisite flowers, fine damask and pretty china 
and glass. They all seated themselves around it, a 
very bright and happy company. Ah Ling was a 
little out of place, if one stopped to think of him, but 
he was so noiseless in his Chinese slippers and so im- 
maculate in his white clothes that no one minded him. 

Constance, at the head of the table, dispensed 
chicken, while Lucy prepared to serve the coffee and 
tea. She poured the hot water into the first cup, but 
instead of being clear and limpid, it was brown and 
an odor of leather greeted her. What had happened? 
With a little exclamation she impetuously lifted the 
lid. Alas! there was the case containing her great- 
grandmother’s ivorytype, together with Mrs. Ward’s 
gold watch and chain, her bracelet with the cameo 
set in pearls and the pin to match it, all soaking in 
the hot water! In an unhappy hour they had been 
put for safe-keeping into one of the silver pots and 
locked securely away. Ah Ling, taking it for granted 
that all was prepared, had poured the hot water in 
without first looking in, and now in what a plight 
were the family treasures ! 

There was a moment of ¢onsternation, followed by 
another of excitement. Lady Morgan was taken out 
of her leather case, and there, lying in the gold frame, 
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was a very wavy sheet of ivory expanded into wrinkles 
under its glass cover. Now see the happy choice of 
visitors! The surgeon cut open the frame and ex- 
tracted the unhappy lady. The artists passed judg- 
ment that she would be uninjured if she could at once 
be pressed during cooling. All flocked to the library, 
and placing the little colored slice of ivory in a book, 
piled the whole set of eight volumes of “ Records of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers” upon it, and left Lady 
Morgan to her reflections. 

Oh, well it was that that second relay of muffins 
came on hot, for the laughing company was ready for 
them when they were done! The plated urn was 
filled with hot water to replace its more elegant prede- 
cessor, and all went off gayly and pleasantly. Toward 
the end of the evening the lady patroness was disin- 
terred from the “ Records” and found to have shrunk 
so much as to fit into her case again perfectly. But 
alas for the watch, neglected in the excitement over 
its more interesting companion! Its works had to be 
replaced, and Mrs. Ward found it quite pleasant to 
have it ticking on her bureau after that; more liable 
to be stolen, perhaps, but not to be soaked. As for 
Lady Morgan, she was taken down and photographed 
the next day, and for some reason the family linen 
and silver found their way into general service— 
more from that time on than they had ever done 
before the Wards’ high tea. 

Elizabeth S. Smith. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


LULLABY. 


Born with the gladness 
Of the summer flowers; 
Born ere the sadness 
Of the autumn hours. 
Now while the north wind 
Brings down the snow; 
Soon comes the nighttime, 
Soon the su: beams go. 
Sleep, my baby, sleep. 


Sleep, my baby, 
Sleep, my darling, 
Warm within thy cradle nest. 
Sleep, my baby, 
Sleep, my darling, 
While I wait beside thy rest. 
Sleep, my baby, sleep. 


Scon goes the winter, 
With its dreary hours, 
Soon comes the June-time, 
With its wealth of flowers. 
Sweet, when the lilies 
Blossom white to see, 
Just a year, my darling, 
Have you been with me. 
Sleep, my baby, sleep. 


Sleep, my baby, 
Sleep, my darling, 
Warm within thy cradle nest. 
Sleep, my baby, 
Sleep, my darling, 
While I wait beside thy rest. 
Sleep, my baby, sleep. 
A. Matson. 


The Kitchen Table. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FRIED CUCUMBERS AND FRIED SQUASH. 


A SEQUEL TO Miss F.'’s EGG-PLANT. 


N number eleven, volume nine of Goop Houss- 
KEEPING, appears the following recipe: “To 
prepare egg-plant, select one that is firm and 
fresh. Peel it with a sharp knife, so that the 

smooth outline is not broken. If large, the plant is 
then cut into quarters; if medium in size, into halves. 
Let it lie for half an hour in salt water. Then put it 
into doiling water, with a little salt. It is cooked 
enough when it can be easily pierced with a straw. 
While the plant is boiling, prepare the onion which is 
to give its slight pungency to the egg-plant. Cut one 
medium-sized onion into very small pieces and cover 
it with salt water. In ten minutes pour off the water 
and put the chopped onion into a hot skillet, with a 
little butter, and fry it brown. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the onion should be thoroughly cooked and 
brown. Drain the egg-plant in a colander, and put it 
into a large earthenware bowl. With a silver fork 
stir it until it is broken up, but do not really mash it, 
or the plant will not be light when finished. Mix 
with the egg-plant an amount equal in bulk to itself 
of rolled bread crumbs; then add the browned onion 
and one well-beaten egg; season with salt and pepper 
and add a dessertspoonful of butter. Put this all into 
a well-buttered earthen dish and bake until nicely 
browned, but not until dried, as the ingredients, with 
the exception of the egg, were all cooked before 
being put intothe oven. Serve the egg-plant hot and 
in the dish in which it was baked. It is excellent if 
warmed again the next day.” 

I immediately copied this into my “ especial recipe 
book,” as something to be tried at the first oppor- 
tunity; but no opportunity presented itself till the 
following summer, when, despairing of having an egg- 
plant to experiment on, I looked about in my kitchen 
garden for a substitute, and remembering that fried 
egg-plant and fried cucumbers resemble each other, 
I selected three fine large cucumbers and placed 
them in the ice-chest till the time for preparing dinner 
had arrived. 

After cutting them in quarters, and removing the 
seeds in a thick slice, I proceeded exactly as for,egg- 
plant, and the result was a surprise, so dainty and 
rich. It was voted a great success, and was par- 
taken of by those in the family who never ate cucum- 
bers in any other form, as well as the rest. If any 
remains, put neatly in a well-buttered dish of suitable 
size, heat smoking hot in the oven, and it is better 
than at first. 

Emboldened by my success, I next tried a new 
squash, called the “* Fordhook,” which we raised last 
year for the first time, proceeding exactly as for egg- 
plant; the result was highly gratifying, so, although 
the egg-plant may not be forthcoming, with a cu- 
cumber patch, or a few summer squash vines, we may 
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treat the family to a new dish and add a little variety 
to our dinner table, thus promoting health and happi- 


ness for all. —Lucy Ryerson. 


Original in Goop HouseKEEPING: 
GINGERBREAD AND COOKIES. 
GINGERBREAD, CAKES, COOKIES AND GINGER SNAPS. 
Gingerbread. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one-half 
cupful of molasses, one large spoonful of ginger, one cup- 
ful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda; flour to make the 
batter very stiff. Bake in a long tin, spread rather thin. 
Hot Gingerbread. 

One cupful of molasses, one heaping tablespoonful of 
lard, three-quarters of a cupful of boiling water, a scant 
teaspoonful of soda, ginger and salt. Flour, not'too stiff. 
Gingerbread. 

One and one-half cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one tablespoonful of butter. 
Put the ginger inthe molasses. Flour sufficient to stiffen. 
Hard Sugar Gingerbread. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, four eggs; 
one teaspoonful of soda, a tablespoonful of yellow ginger. 
Make stiff with flour. Roll out and cut in squares. 

Seed Gakes. 

Two eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, a 
little soda in half a cupful of milk, one-half tablespoonful 
of seeds. Flour enough to roll easily. Bake ten or fif- 
teen minutes. 

Seed Cakes. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
milk, a tablespoonful of seeds, one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Flour to roll out. 

Raisin Cookies. 

One cupful of butter, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful each of soda, cinnamon and 
ciove,a pinch of mace, flour to roll stiff, one cupful of 
chopped and stoned raisins. Bake, and cover tightly as 
soon as taken from the pan. 

Jumbles. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, 
one-half cupful of milk or cream, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda. Mix stiff; roll out, sprinkle with sugar, and cut 
in shapes. 

Cookies. 

One cupful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, one cupful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, one-half cupful of 
water, one teaspoonful of ginger. Flour to roll out. 
Wefers. 

One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one or two 
eggs, one-third cupful of milk, one-quarter teaspoonful of 
soda; as little flour as possible. Flavor with vanilla. Cut 
in rounds. 

Ginger Snaps. 

Two cupfuls of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of lard, 
two teaspoonfuls of soda, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
tablespoonful of ginger. Boil all together, add not too 
much flour, and roll thin as paper. Be sure the mo- 
lasses boils. 

Spice Cakes. 

One cupful of molasses, one cupful of sugar, one cupful 
of milk, one cuptul of butter, one teaspoonful each of 
soda, cinnamon, clove and allspice. Flour as forall snaps. 
Cookles. 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of shortening, one-half 
cupful of milk, one egg, salt, a little more than a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Flour to roll. 


Cookies. 

One cupful of butter, one pint of sugar, four eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in alittle milk. Flour to roll. 
Snaps. 

Three cupfuls of flour, one-half cupful of butter, ginger, 

_a speck of soda wet with molasses. Flour enough to roll. 
—C. #. S. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
WALNUT OR BUTTERNUT PICKLES. 

An appetizing pickle, little known at the North, but a 
common dainty on the tables of good Southern house- 
keepers, is made of white walnuts, or butternuts, as they 
are called in New England. They are at the right stage 
for pickling when still soft enough to be pierced by a 
needle. Gather and put immediately into strong brine. 
Leave until convenient to make into pickle, occasionally 
heating the brine and pouring over to keep the walnuts 
from moulding. Prepare them by rubbing each walnut with 
an old crash towel until the fuzzy substance, with which 
they are covered, has all been removed. They stain the 
hands badly. Put in fresh brine for a few days, after 
which prepare the vinegar by the following rule: To one 
hundred walnuts allow a gallon of vinegar; boil eight 
minutes, with a cupful of sugar, a tablespoonful each of 
cloves, allspice, peppercorns, a large piece of raw ginger, 
sliced. Distribute through the walnuts three sliced 
onions, then pour over all the spiced vinegar. If the wal- 
nuts are a little hard, boil in vinegar. In three days pour 
off the vinegar, boil it up, and again pour it over the 
pickles. They are not really in their prime until they have 
been made for three or four months, but will keep for years, 
and are the most delicious of all pickles. If they become 
very sharp, add more sugar. They improve with age. 

—Annie Curd. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WASHDAY. 


On Monday, when the weather’s fine 

All glistening in the bright sunshine, 

The weekly wash hangs on the line; 
The wash that comes so rapidly! 


The lace-trimmed garments hang outside— 
The rags in holes and corners hide, 
And this wecall housewifely pride ; 

“ The best foot foremost,” certainly. 
The shirts our anxious thoughts command; 
We scrutinize each neck and band; 
For retribution is at hand 

When these are not immaculate. 


A sudden thunder-cloud draws nigh; 
How quickly do the clothespins fly! 
The garments may be wet or dry— 

We dare not risk uncertainty. 
Sometimes the clothesline is too frail— 
The garments show a muddy trail ; 

No laundress can refrain a wail 

Beholding this catastrophe. 


In winter, how the icy air 

Will stiffen every garment there! 

Who does’nt know they crack and tear 
When handled howe’er tenderly? 


One wish, at least, al] housewives share, 
United in a heartfelt prayer ; 
“ Propitious Fates, may it dawn fair 
Upon my weekly washing-day!”’ 
—Eilla Lyle. 
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THE AMERIOAN SOHOOLBOY’S CALENDAR; 


Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRIN- 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 


September 
September 


September 


September 


CIPAL Facts OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1, 1815. Council of Indians held at Detroit, con- 
sisting of delegates from the Senecas, Delawares, 
Shawnees, Wyandots, Pottawatomies, Chippewas 
and Winnebagoes, at which conference the hatchet 
of war was finally buried between them and the 
Unired States. 1862, Battle of Chantilly, Va. 

2, 1864. Surrender of Atlanta, Ga., to General 
Sheridan. 

3, 1855. General Harney gains a great victory 
over the Sioux Indians. 1783, Final treaty of peace 
signed between America and Great Britain. 

4, 1862. Gen. Pope’s army retires to Washington ; 
Gen. Pope is sent to the Northwest to act against 
the Indian insurrection. 

5,1842. Lord Ashburton leaves the United States 
and arrives in England September 25. 

6, 1862. Gen. McClellan, appointed commander- 
in-chief, marches against the Confederates under 
Lee, who crossed the Potomac and entered Mary- 
land. 

7, 1863. Gen. Sherman orders the depopulation of 
Atlanta, Ga. 1857, United States quarantine house 
at Staten Island burnt by a mob. 1774, First 
meeting of the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. 

8, 1781. Arnold defeats the Americans at the battle 
of Eutaw. 1814, British sloop of war Avon sunk 
by American sloop Wasp. 

9. 1850. California admitted to the Union. 1841, 
Party of British volunteers from Canada capture 
Colonel Grogan. 

10,1861. Battle of Carnifex Ferry, Virginia. 1813, 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 

11, 1864. Day of National Thanksgiving appointed 
by President Lincoln for Sherman’s victory at At- 
lanta and Farragut's victory at Mobile. 1777, Gen. 
Washington defeated at the battle of Brandywine. 
1675, Captain Beers sent from Hadley, Mass., to 
the relief of towns of Deerfield and Northfield, in 
the King Philip’s war. 

12,1814. Attack on Baltimore by British; death of 
the British commander, Gen. Koss. 1777, Sir 
Henry Clinton’s army marches into New Jersey. 
13, 1864. Gen. McClellan déclares for maintaining 
the Union; democratic party divided. 1788, Con- 
gress decides upon the first Wednesday in January 
as the day for the choice of presidential electors. 
14, 1849. French Ambassador dismissed from 
Washington, D. C. 

15, 1862. Harper’s Ferry surrendered. 

16,1777. Washington crosses the Schuylkill river 
and marches upon the British in Philadelphia. 
1779, General Lincoln marches to Savannah, Ga., 
which place the French Admiral D’Estaing had 
already summoned to surrender, having landed a 
body of French troops before it. 

17, 1787. New constitution adopted by a conven- 
tion of states; Kentucky resolves to separate 
from the state of Virginia. 1862, Battle of An- 
tietam in Maryland. 

18,1775. The Continental Congress instruct a se- 
cret committee to import powder and lead from the 
West Indies. 


19, 1781. Lord Cornwallis surrenders to General 
Washington at Yorktown. 1863, Battle of Chicka- 
mauga, Ga. 1864, Gen. Sheridan defeats Gen. 
Early at Winchester, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
with great loss. 

September 20, 1861. Battle of Lexington, Va. 

September 21,1765. Assembly of Pennsylvania unanimously 
adopt a series of resolutions denouncing the stamp 
act as unconstitutional and subversive of their dear- 
est rights. 

September 22, 1864. Battle of Fisher’s Hill, Va. 

September 23, 1658. Commissioners from the united colonies 
recommend that all Quakers returning to the colo- 
nies should be put todeath. 1779, Paul Jones’ great 
victory at sea. 

September 24, 1846. Monterey in Mexico captured by the 
American army. 1862, Secret convention of six- 
teen governors of states at Altoona, Pa., approve 
of President Lincoln’s war policy. 

September 25, 1841. The president of the United States issues 
a proclamation against lawless attempts of Ameri- 
can citizens to invade British possessions. 1777, 
Philadelphia captured by the British troops. 

September 26,1776. Franklin Deane and Jefferson appointed 
commissioners to the French court. 

September 27, 1768. British troops arrive in Boston. 

September 28, 1779. The presidency of the Continental Con- 
gress, made vacant by the appointment of John Jay 
to the Spanish mission, is filled by the appointment 
of Samuel Huntington of Connecticut. 

September 29, 1780. A board of officers, of which Gen. Na- 
thaniel Green was president and Lafayette and 
Steuben were members, consider the case of Major 
André. 

September 30, 1779. Siege of Savannah, Ga., by the united 

armies of the French and Americans. 


September 


RASPBERRY JAM. 

Where is there a more delightful jam than one made of 
raspberries? It seems to be the jam, par excellence, of 
childhood and old age. It is the one thing in the pre- 
serve closet which the small boy cannot resist. When 
made of the richly-flavored red mountain berry, or of 
blackcaps, it needs the addition of about a pint of currant 
juice to seven quarts of fruit. Pick over the fruit for this 
preserve carefully, weighing out a pound of sugar to every 
pound of fruit, but taking no account of the currant juice. 
Put the fruit and currant juice in a preserving kettle and 
let it cook slowly for half an hour, stirring it frequently. 
Then add the sugar and cook it till it is athick jam. Seal 
up when cold in earthen marmalade jars and set away ina 
cool place. The best way of sealing up all rich preserves 
is to lay a paper dipped in brandy over the top, pressing 
it down so as to exclude allair. It is a new fancy of the 
time to cover this paper witha layer of cotton batting. 
This is undoubtedly an excellent method of protecting the 
fruit from mould or germs in the air; but there is a dress- 
ing in cotton batting which might become mingled with 
the acid of the fruit. It is best, therefore, always to have 
the brandied paper between the batting and the fruit. It 
is not necessary in order to protect the fruit to put another 
cover of paper over it, but it is better to do so, as the bat- 
ting is more liable to become torn or displaced than a 
cover of tough paper. Seal down the paper cover closely 
all around, using the white of an egg for mucilage, and 
write the name of the preserve on the paper. A currant 
and blackcap jelly is very delicious made of half raspberry 
juice and half currants —Mew York Tribune. 
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We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


IS THIS THE POEM? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

It occurred to me that the enclosed poem might be the 
one “written by a dying soldier,” and asked for in the 
August number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. The title is 
not the same, but that might easily have become altered 
in the passage of time. Anyway it belongs among the 
“Fugitive Verse found floating on the sea of printer’s 
ink,” for that is just where I found it when it must have 
recently started on its travels. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. H.A, P. 


REST. 
{Lines found under the pillow of a soldier lying dead in a hospital 
at Port Royal, S. C.] 
I lay me down to sleep, 
With little thought or care 
Whether my waking find 
Me here or there. 


A bowing, burdened head, 
That only asks to rest, 
Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 


My good right hand forgets 
Its cunning now— 

To march the weary march 
I know not how. 


I am not eager, bold 

Nor strong—all that is past, 
I am ready not to do 

At last, at last! 


My half-day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part, 

I give a patient God 
My patient heart. 


And grasp His banner still, 
Tho’ all its blue be dim; 

These stripes, no less than stars, 
Lead after Him. 


[The following note enclosing a copy of the above poem, 
word for word, received after the other was put in type, 
leads us to the conclusion that this is the poem asked for, 
the title being “ Rest’’ instead of “ At Last,” as given by 
our inquiring 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The poem for which your correspondent asks, under 
the name of “ At Last,” must be the same which I send 
you in the form in which I copied it some time during the 
war, early in the sixties I should say. No author’s name 
was given with it. Yours sincerely, 

NEWARK, N. J. S. H. W. 


{Another correspondent, whose note bears the date of 
one of the seven “Liberty Hill” post offices, without 
designation as to which one of the seven it is, has further 


information regarding the paternity of the poem, the copy 
being the same as those sent by our other correspondents. 
—Editor.| 

Lditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the August Goop HOUSEKEEPING was an inquiry 
for the little poem “ Rest.” I enclose a copy of it. [he 
poem can be found in Miss Anna Warner’s “ Wayfaring 
Hymns.” 1. 

LIBERTY HILL. 


And yet again, this time from a Harttord correspond- 
ent, who encloses the “ Poem Asked For” paragraph 
from the August “ Cozy Corner” page, and adds: 

“The poem was not found under a soldier’s pillow, as 
commonly reported, but was written by Mrs. Howland. I 
copy it from Bryant’s ‘ Library of Poetry and Song.’” 

HARTFORD, CT. Mrs. L. C. B. 


“Mrs. K. P. C.,” Stockbridge, Mass., and “ A. L. A.,” 
Chicago, Ill., also send copies of the same poem, in full. 
How many hearts this poem must have touched and 
affected deeply! It seems to have been copied and 
preserved widely, and our inquiring correspondent, in the 
August Goop HOUSEKEEPING, we are sure will accept 
this poem as being the one asked for. 


““FRIZZLED” BEEF. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“J. W. B.” of Warrenton, Va., inquires for directions 
for preparing frizzled beef 1 doubt if it can be cooked 
that way and be very tender, if “ frizzled’”” means smoked 
or dried beef. With us, this is a very toothsome dish, 
and is prepared as follows: Have some smoked or dried 
beef shaved thin, then trim the smoky edges from the 
slices and put them in a frying pan in a little water; let 
cook a few minutes, and if it is very salt pour this 
water off. Adda little more water anda generous lump 
of butter, and cook a few minutes, then stir in two, 
three or four eggs, according to quantity and taste, and 
do not let it cook too dry (a little more water can be 
added if necessary); dust in a little flour, stir, and turn 
out on a warm platter and serve. This makes a nice dish 
for breakfast. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

A DOLL’S BOOTH. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your readers give me an idea in regard to 
a “ Doll’s Booth.” We are to have a fair in October and 
that is to be one of the attractions, and I would like to 
find out something in regard to said booth. 

WILLIMANTIC, CT. Mrs. FRANK LARRABEE. 


HAY FEVER REMEDY. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you please ask some of your readers, who are com- 
petent to do so, to give a“ prescription” that will cure 
Hay Fever, or, at least, modify the woes that accompany 
the disease ? Mrs. G. H. K. 

HARTFORD, Cr. 


DRYING CORN. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some of your readers give, in your “ Cozy Corner,” 
a good method for drying corn? Mrs. S. M. D. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
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SEASONABLE HARVESTINGS. 


By a Busy WorRKER IN FIELDS DEVOTED TO THE CULTI- 
VATION OF BooKs, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


The Annihilation of Matter. 

T was formerly believed that matter was sometimes 
annihilated, that combustion, for instance, was de- 
struction to it; but in the experiments of Dr. Black 
with the delicate balance of Lavoisier, the great reve- 

lation was made, that substances which by burning had 
seemed to be annihilated had only become invisible and 
escaped into the air; by securing and weighing them, all 
the products of combustion added together were found to 
give the original weight of the undecomposed substance ; 
and the startling discovery was made, that we have no 
power over matter to destroy it. We can change its form 
only. The mere mote floating in the sunbeam is imper- 
ishable. Democritus asserted it as his belief, 
that nothing that exists can be destroyed, but that all 
changes are due to the combination and separation of 
atoms. What we call death is only a changed mode of 
life. Primitive elements of unorganized matter, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, pass into vegetable form 
and rise to animal life. On the death of an animal they 
pass only into other combinations. . . . Everywhere 
is making and unmaking, but nowhere destroying. When 
the old leaves fall from the trees, a close examination will 
show us the swelling buds beneath. Tneir life has passed 
over into the buds, and they fall because a new growth is 
ready to take their place. When the spiritual being has 
ripened for a new form, that which contains it can be no 
longer anything but a prison.—/atimations of Eternal 
Life, by Caroline C. Leighton. 


The True Mission of Education. 

Those take a narrow view of the question, however, 
who assume that a young man starts in life with a fixed 
and settled occupation, and that his whole discipline and 
education should be directed to secure success in that and 
in nothing else. In this country, it is peculiary true, and 
in all countries it is true, to some extent, that all avenues 
and all doors are open before the boy who begins with a 
good education. The object of that education is to call 
out what faculties he has, and thus to determine in what 
direction he can make himself most useful and most suc- 
cessful. If he starts with the expectation of succeeding 
a father in trade, it may yet happen that other and more 
desirable opportunities are brought within his reach, 
which he never could have known if his education had 

. been limited to the training of the counter. He finds in 
himself rare qualities for literary or scientific usefulness, 
or public career and honor, for control of great industries, 
for the leadership or uplifting of men, and so there after- 
ward comes to him a career of which even the fond father 
never dreamed. The world gains something rarer and 
more precious than another money-making faculty, and 
not rarely the pecuniary rewards are higher than success 
in trade would have given. The first thing to do witha 
coming man is to find out what work he can do best. 
Without a broad and liberal education his best faculties 


may remain undeveloped and unsuspected.—_Vew York 
Tribune. 


Home Life in France. 

The reader who knows France only by hotels and res- 
taurants can hardly judge of the way of life in private 
houses. It varies much with individual tastes ; but, speak- 


ing generally, it may be said that in private houses the 
living is at once simpler and better thanin hotels. There 
are fewer dishes and they are cooked more carefully. 
The middle classes live better than the poorer gentry, for 
the following reason: a wealthy nobleman can afford to 
keep a chef—an experienced male cook, with subordi- 
nates—but a poor squire has to trust to female cooks, and 
any woman will call herself a cuzstntere. In the middle 
classes the wife always understands cookery, and in the 
poorer middle classes she does all of it that is delicate 
and difficult with her own hands, bringing to the task an 
amount of culture, care and cleanliness—besides econ- 
omy—that no ordinary servant will ever give. The con- 
sequence is that the middle-class man has generally a 
better and more regular table than those immediately 
above him in the social scale.—PAzlip Gilbert Hamerton, 
in the Forum. 


The Moral of Abraham Lincoln’s Career, 

The chief moral I deduce from Abraham Lincoln’s 

eventful career asserts 
“The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm”’; 

the majestic heritage, the measureless opportunity of the 
humblest American youth. Here was an heir of poverty 
and insignificance, obscure, untaught, buried throughout 
his childhood in the primitive forests, with no transcend- 
ent, dazzling abilities, such as make their way in any 
country, under any institution, but emphatically in intel- 
lect, as in station, one of the millions of strivers for a rude 
livelihood, who, though attaching himself stubbornly to the 
less popular party,and especially so in the state which he 
had chosen as his home, did, nevertheless, become a cen- 
tral figure of the Western Hemisphere, and an object of 
honor, love, and reverence throughout the civilized world. 
Had he been a genius, an intellectual prodigy, hke Julius 
Cesar, or Shakespeare, or Mirabeau, or Webster, we 
might say, ‘“ This lesson is not for us—with such faculties 
any one could achieve and succeed”; but he was not a 
born king of men, ruling by the resistless might of his 
natural superiority, but a child of the people, who made 
himself a great persuader, therefore a leader, by dint of 
firm resolve, and patient effort, and dogged perseverance. 
He slowly won his way to eminence and renown by ever 
doing the work that lay next to him—doing it with all his 
growing might—doing it as well as he could, and learning 
by his failure, when failure was encountered, how to do it 
better.—Horace Greeley. 


Free Schools and the Ballot, 

Probably at the bottom of opposition to free education 
in England is the fear of the privileged classes that the 
poor are learning to know too much, and that the public 
school and the House of Lords cannot long exist in the 
same country. The fear is well-grounded. With free 
schools to teach the people how to use the ballot, British 
coronets and coats of arms would soon be relegated to 
the sole possession of the American Anglomaniac.—Vew 
York Press. 


Faulty Social Arrangements. 

It is the curse of women that in our social arrangements 
they are inso greata degree excluded from systematic 
work. The very tenderness of our care for them has been, 
and is, an affliction to them. Their lives are arranged 
upon the assumption that they are to be idlers, or, at least, 
that their work is to be of an irregular and inconsequent 
sort, and a great sum of human suffering, immensurable 
but omnipresent, is the consequence.—Mew York World. 
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« Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in vr der, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 


writer will go straight lo the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
315.—ANAGRAMS FOR THE LITERARY. 
AtRY TRIFLES DEAL AWE. 
**More’”’ lessons of an anagrammatical nature have been asked 
for by various admirers of the ‘ Quiet Hours with the Quick 


Witted ” department. 


Here is one, containing the names of one 


hundred women, more or less well known to the literary world: 


. A fac-simile hen. 

. So glad, U and mama. 

. Hale brazen skillet, A. E. 
. We need this gimcrack. 

. W. may be liable. 

. L. read my sermon much. 
. Ex-theatrical. 

. Keen at anarchy. 

. Cheaper boy. 

. With moral patronage. 

. Ideal eagle, O no! 

. A sour April. 

. Torp prefers faith doctors. 
. Who made U? 

. Mum as Azrael. 

. Lam rural judge. 

. R. ‘IT. danced on a rope. 


Same strange garret. 


. Ten turbans, French goods. 
. Elba Island ale. 

. Mere army valor, I. 

. Rac’oon or linnet. 

. N.G. dished crab, caviare. 

. | bang rat with bronze 


bleter. 


. Reverie, Lill, on Tom H.? 
. Real ivies, Em. 

. Trace ethnology, M. 

. Loan curious old helmet, N. 
. Bet the cheese, warrior. 

. Elmer L. Farragut. 

. We join Galen. 

. Ameliorate thy L. 

. Pat Ceen reared an idol. 


Ellen can theorize. 


Recent mésalliance, R. K. 


. ’Tis Brahma, Pat. 

. Can O. prefer cobwebs ? 

. Rue law, Howadji. 

. Blanche Pellem. 

. Stroke ore, Corey. 

- Not Nebraska. 

. I, Malachi Aylir, D. D. 

. Hal sez this apple butter. 
. E. to western Rajah. 

. If martyrdom lures L. S. 
. Irate St. T. choir sings. 

. Let grandma read. 

. N. W., eminent locofoco, 


reasons. 


. Nebraskan elm fence. 
. It garlands necks. 


. Do I dagger amiably ? 

. His silent pet zebra. 

. E. can sulk then, John. 

. H. Archibald is now well. 
- Poet J. E. R. ran. 

. A rag cigar, Lue. 

. Note meadow thrush, M. 
. Join this claptrap. 

. Hil Sydney Giaour. 

. Let A. carry fancy bur- 


noose. 


. Ahula, Java king. 

. Ferry U. Merman. 

. A savage, unjust. 

. An urban ballad. 

. Hear, he be reticence. 

. Major Hemsly. 

. Shocked A. Martinique. 
. Neat apron, Mr. 

. Method, saith M. 

. Ann R. was sure. 

. R., oil curd jar. 

. Brother N. E. Alcott. — 
. Arrant Sappho. 

. Rear amiable. 

. Tammany Purl. 

. An alien Alli. 

. I rule at chapel. 

. L. in green pickle. 

. Royal thomb. 

. Ina warm fez, Hal. 

. Story R. all fact, women. 
. Get married? Ah, wo! 
. If advertising won N. 

. Seen a junta? 

. N., a rosy maiden. 

. Every cradle afghan is 


“Ri.” 


. Harsh Jael A. 

. Oh, C griddle tale if nice. 
. U had macaroni milk. 

. S. Gamp, jeer not at R. R. 
. Seize Allie L. 

. We tend thine daily. 

. 1 lit Dante alone. 

. A. N., calm seraph. 

. In Majorca, Smith. 

. Sketch bail gazelle. 

. A torrent whisper. 

. I lull Cicely. 


Cavalier Roge. 
Lile jests—Oh, grief ! 


Three Prizes are offered for answers to the above Anagrams: 
First—For the first correct rendering of the 100 names and the 
subhead—‘‘Airy Trifles Deal Awe,’’ which is also an Ana- 
gram—$3; Second—For the second ditto, one year’s subscrip- 
tion to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING; 74ird—And for the third ditto, 
any one of the twelve bound volumes of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Write plainly, numbering each name to corresponding to that 
of its Anagram, but do not copy the Anagrams. 

In awarding Prizes, precedence will be determined by date 
of postmark. Remember, the earliest answers take the Prizes 
this time. Care will be taken, as usual, in mailing, that all 
readers may receive their copy of GoopD HouUSEKEEPING at 
about the same time. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xt 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business notes for the GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING establishment, should be written on separate sheets. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
308.—A ** FLEET” OF NAUTICAL TERMS. 

Since many of the quick witted members of Goop HoussE- 
KEEPING’S interesting family are summering at seaside resorts, 
the answers to Prize Puzzle 308—A ‘“‘ Fleet” of Nautical 
Terms—published in the July number of Goop HouSEKEEP- 
ING, show a marked degree of intelligence on the part of the 
consignors, concerning nautical terms, both real and possible. 
By reference to both the accepted and rejected lists, printed 
below, it will be seen that ‘‘ the fate of three wise ghosts ”’ has 
been pretty thoroughly investigated, and no evidence that 
was thought to possess the least value was left unrecorded. 

A number of words and phrases somewhat more ‘‘ common” 
than it was at first intended to accept, have been allowed, but 
this decision has probably not affected the direction of the 
prizes, and will, on the other hand, enhance the value of the 
accepted list as a lesson for the student of such terms as are 
familiar to those who “ dwell upon the sea”’; for it has been 
discovered that Webster is far from being a satisfactory guide 
in nautical matters; therefore it was thought best to take as 
authority ‘“‘ The Sailor’s Word-Book of Nautical Terms,”’ by 
Admiral W. H. Smyth and Vice-Admiral Sir E. Belcher, and 
“A Naval Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of Nautical Words and 
Phrases,”’ by “ officers and others of recognized authority.” 

The three Prizes have been won as follows: /irst—Three 
Dollars, by Mrs. G. T. Ruth, Duffryn Mawr, Pa., whose list 
contained 110 allowable words and phrases. 

Second—One year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
by Mrs. H. C. Robinson, Norwich Town, Ct.; words, 106. 

Third—Any one of the twelve bound volumes of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING, by Mrs. H. B. Noyes, Mystic, Ct.; words, 103. 


THE FATE OF THREE WISE GHOSTS. 
Dreams troubled night’s last half—lo! at the spread 
Of light ere dawn, a spectre rose. 
** Dark is the night, I as’: if far,” it said, 
** Till morn, and how the slow time goes.” 
** What ugly ghost art thou, so sudden come 
Up unto light, and why?”’ I cried. 
‘* To hardships doomed, I wander, without home, 
Till the bowl breaks,’ the Shape replied. 
9. ‘* We were the impious three who swore the first 
10. We shall oppose the raging sea. 
11. With a glib oath—my comrades died accursed 
12. Ages ago but fate marked me 
13. A reprobate audacious, still to breast 
14- The wave, nor from frail craft recoil; 
15. A wandering Jew marine, no hope, no rest, 
16. With ardor, yet despair to toil. 
17. Such the stern curse, till mortal skill shall fail 
18. To build what ocean’s wrath defies ; 
19. I must forever and forever sail, 
20. Mysterious mastery on me lies. 
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Yet once a century, ach! the years slow rolled! 
My seaworn prow must touch some shore, 
And by that spell or charm awhile I hold 
Some listener, eager after more. 


“ The round full moon, clomb argent in the sky, 
Lit us, co-workers in that wrong, 
Without or sail or chart, we madly fly 
Broad howling seas athwart, along ; 
Astern, our wake electric flashes light, 
Ahead, dark tower the crested waves. 
And all aboard grow reckless, day or night, 
Because the curse our vessel saves. 
Death’s sailors dread with panic utter, fail 
To make us cowards, guarded thus ; 
Not tempest, rock or bar know we, or quail. 
The risk, if frightful, frights not us. 
Year after year slow reckoning we their flight 
Pray in this hell of waves to sink. 
Sink! ay! a kind of sinking comes. 
Each century, when on the brink 
Of death we seem, a strange trance holds us fast. 
We murmur, Land, ho! yes! green heights 
In mirage shine—waves seldom calm lie glassed. 
In dreams we taste all earth's delights— 
Birds’ songs in groves—fair maids—feasts decked with grapes 
Of Muscat—amaranthine flowers— 
The vision darkens—melt the fairy shapes. 
Once more seas roar, and tempest lowe:s. 
Yet in our trance the magic curse has willed 
More s‘anch or trim our vessel grew ; 
We tread some masterpiece of modern build 
Our task, if futile, yet is new. 
And thus, with change of rig, at every age 
We roam the ocean’s stormy ways, 
Where floods of Oregon do lash in rage, 
Or where Japan’s volcanoes blaze.”’ 


“* Hold,” I cried ; 


One night 


But here the ghost grew ti-esome. 
“Stop until I a thing suggest ; 
A Yankee iron-clad you have not tried 
This loop-hole vf escape gives rest, 
She’ll surely sink for your sake, else collide.” 
It vanished, muttering ‘* Well, I’m blest!” 
THE ACCEPTED AND FIRST PRIZE LISTs. 


The 168 words and phrases given below were gathered from 
lists containing ninety or more words and phrases, and those 
preceded by a star (*) made up the largest list, which has been 
awarded the First Prize; and this list, like many others, con- 
tained also other acceptable words, such as Cape (line 60) and 
Lash (line 29), etc., which could not be accepted, as some of the 
letters were repeated in Cap, Flash, etc, contrary to regula- 
tions; but this statement is not made as criticising any one for 
recording all the results of their research. Each word and 
phrase was counted but once in summing up results, but the 
various lines in which they appears are indicated by the figures 
at the right. 

* Aboard, 3r. 
*Aft, 14, 24, 37: 
After, 24. 
*Ahead, 30. 
Air, 45, 47- 
*Along, 28. 
*Anchor, 50. 
*Ark, 3, 12, 30, 47. 
Arm, 23. 
*Astern, 29. 
*Athwart, 28. 
Bar, 35. 
*Barge, 25. 
*Bark, 35. 
*Bateau, 13. 
*Boat, rz. 
*Bow, 8. 
*Break, 8. 
*Breast, 13. 


Breast the wave, 13. *Eye, 21, 52. 
*Build, 18, 51. Fair, 45. 47- 
But, 12, 57. *Fast, 41. 
*Calm, 43. *Flash, 29. 
*Canoe, 56. Flight, 2. 
*Cap, 60 *Float, 1. 
Cape, 60. *Flood, 55. 
Cat, 46. *Flow, 46. 
*Catamaran, 46. *F ly, 27. 
*Chart, 27. *Fore, 19. 
*Coil, 14. Frail Craft, 14. 
*Craft, 14. *Frigate, 53. 
*Crest, 30. *Full, 25. 
Crested waves, 30. Full Moon. 25. 
*Cutter, 33. Gate, 53. 
*Deck, 45. *Glass, 43. 
Dhow, 4, 28. Go, 4, 12, 53- 
*Dory, 16. *Gondola, 55. 
*Eager, 24. Grape, 45. 


*Guard, 34. 
Hang, 53. 
*Hard, 7, 16. 
* Haven, 59. 


On, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28, *Sloop, 60. 

37+ 39 49 45» 47, 48, *Slow, 4. 

555 59 So, 5, 22, 24, 45, 51, 
*Open, 15. 57: 

Head, 30. Plied, 8. Songs, 45. 
Hips, 7. *Prow, 22. Spell, 23. 
Ho, 4, 5, 7, 9) 15, 22, *Punt, 6, 58. Stanch, 50. 

28, 41, 42, 57,60. *Raft, 14, 24, 37- *Start, 5. 

*Hold, 23, 41, 57- *Ranl, 14. *Stay, 58-59. 
*Home, 7. Ran, 49. Steal, 44. 
Hoy, 42. *Range, 41. *Stern, 17, 29. 
In, 10, 15, 25, 26, 28, Reckoning, 37. *Stop, 58. 

37> 38, 39) 4°, 43, 44, Rest, 15, 50, 60. *Storm, 54. 

45, 46. 43.58, 61,62. *Rig, 36, 53. Swill, 49. 
Ing, 10, 15, 28, 37, 39, *Right, 36. Tar, 5 

45, 58, 62. Rim, 50. Term, 24 
*Lronc ad, 59. *Ring, 15, 62. Thwart, 28. 

*Kayak, 39. *Road, 28. *Time, 4. 

*Keel, 29, 61. Roam the Ocean, 54. Tire, 57 
Kill, 17. *Rock, 35. Ton, 21. 
** Land, ho!” 42. *Roll, 21. Top, 58. 
Lash, 29, 55. *Rose, 2. *Touch. 22. 
*Last, 1. *Round, 25. * Tow, 30. 
*Light, 2, 6,29, 37, 44- Rove, 45. Tread, 51. 
Lights, 44. *Row, 22, 31. *Trim, 50. 
*Lighter, 2. *Sag, 12. *Tug. 5 
Limb, 62. *Sail, 19, 27, 33- *Van, 62. 
*List, 24. *Sailor, 27, 33- *Vessel, 32, 43. 50. 
Looprole, 60. *Scow, 26, 34. *Wake, 29 
*Lorcha, 23, 27. *Sea, 10, 22, 28, 43. Wave, 14. 30, 38. 
*Lower, 46. 48. Seaworn, 22. *Ways, 54. 
*Marine, 15. *Set, 10, 17, 32- *Well, 62. 
*Mark, 12. *Shallop, ro. Wet, 37, 44, 51. 
*Mast, 20, 41, 51. Shape, 8. 47. With, 7, 11, 16, 27, 45, 
* Master, 20, 51. *Shell, 38, 61. 53 
Mesh, 22. *Ship, 7. *Work, 26. 
* Mirage, *Shore, 22. *Wreck, 31, 37. 
Moon. 25. *Sink, 38, 39, 61. *Vacht, 21. 
*Oar, 31, 48. *Sinking, 39. Yank, 59. 
*Ocean, 138, 54. *Skiff, 3, 36. 52. 

THE REJECTED LIST. 

The following words were found to be out of place in the ac- 
cepted list, therefore appear in the rejected: Ay, All aboard, 
Brink, Broad, Come, Comrades, Collide, Die, Dag, Eight, 
East, Gest, Gives, Howl, Howling, Hem, Lie, Light ahead, 
Lid, Low, Lin, Mear, Moder, Make, Murmur, Maw, Notus, 
Oil, Out, Ork, Oust, Piece, Ream, Rong, Rat, Rage, Raging, 
Rag, Ray, She, Sud, Spread, Shin, Sky, Sand, Sethe, Smelt, 
Still, Save, Scape, Till, Teal, Tempest, Trance, Troubled, 
Ursa, Vanish, Wander, 

And the following words could have been accepted had they 
been found with certain other words which would have entitled 
them to the cognomen “‘ nautical terms ”’: Line 20, 43, Lie (to); 
7, Out (of trim); 4, 21, 37, 48, Low (water or tide); 1, Spread (a 
sail); 60, Give (way); 34, Make (sail or water). 


A NUMERICAL TALE ABOUT “QUEEN FLoRA’s GARDEN,’ 
Translated for the Author of Prize Puzzle No. 305: 

A little lad and maid, Roy and Eva, amused themselves wan- 
dering in “ Queen Flora’s Garden,” as King Sol was smiling 
* after a refreshing vain. They crossed a dog upon a /og, ac- 
companied dy a pet cat, og and amb. A lake shone ix the sum; 
the fertile /ea, without a stone, was rich with grain, 7#~e for the 


sickle. Through a green lane they passed ¢o the garden, where 
were grand trees and many a ded of flowers. They were éo/d; 
they feared xo evil in that lovely /and, and they named the 
place Eden. At last they found a rattle that a snake cast as he 
slid away. They said, ‘/f this de Eden, surely the snake is the 
devil, father of sin and dies. Let us go!” They began to cry, 
and ran, pale and sad, as fast as they were ad/e, to their dear p< 
and ma in the vale of Turin, across the slimy dog. H. M.A. 
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Notable 


The Summer Boarder. 

The summer boarder has done as much as anybody 
toward the development of that ideal life which results 
from the blending of the urban and rural existence. Man 
needs to fellowship with nature and also needs to fellow- 
ship with man, before he can round himself out to the limits 
of his possible symmetry. There are times when a man 
needs to root himself in the soil to get his best growth. 
He needs to put himself in connection with the great 
dynamic reservoir of nature,the big motor from which 
we must all draw our ultimate currents of energy. He 
must also mix with other men, to come in contact with the 
currents which they have drawn from their own individual 
source of supply.—Boston Glode. 


A Tidy and Healthful Home. 

Looking at some “‘cluttered-up ” households, we are re- 
minded of the philanthropic Mrs. Jellyby’s family, who, if 
they had possessed the entire space of St. Paul’s for a 
habitation, would only have found it to be so much more 
room to be untidy in. People who are untidy in a small 
house, are like to be still more untidy in a big one. Few of 
us can always achieve that comfortable doctrine of a place 
for everything and everything inits place. The first part 
of the saying is about asfar asa good many of us get. But 
there is no question of its being the only rule for comfort- 
able housekeeping. Take a small sitting-room, distribute 
about it two or three newspapers, a box of toys, a work- 
basket, a few unmended stockings, and perhaps a hat or 
coat, and what a miserable untidy place it looks. Noris 
it right for the house-mother to go about picking up after 
the careless ones. Let each member of the household 
learn that things must always be bestowed in their 
proper places, without trusting to the one ‘tireless worker 
to straighten things up. The boys who always expect 
“mother” to do their tidying up, grow into the men who 
must be waited on so constantly by their wives. Nor is it 
only the boys who need a lecture in this respect. How 
many girls we‘know who slam down their hats and jackets 
on removing them, without a thought of laying them away! 
How often the best frock is carelessly put aside instead 
of being shaken out and put by carefully! And then they 
wonder that their clothes so soon look shabby. A well- 
cared for garment will outlast two that are just slammed 
around, and next to getting good clothes, comes taking 
care of them.—Hal/l’s Journal of Health. 


Salubrious vs. Swampy. 

Diseases like typhoid and scarlet fevers, diphtheria, 
measles, or whooping-cough are considered to be depend- 
ent upon a specific germ of the disease, received into the 
system from some previous case; but every physician has 
met with cases where no possible source of contagion 
could be traced, although under the conditions of modern 
life, with the constant intercommunication of persons, it 
is difficult to prove that the disease did mof¢ have an exter- 
nal source. We have known of two children residing on 
a lonely farm, to be taken with scarlet fever, although they 
had not left the neighborhood for weeks. In a family 
which had spent several weeks at a summer resort, one 
only was attacked with typhoid fever on returning home, 
and yet all the members must have been equally exposed 
to the defective drainage or contaminated water supply. 


No view is more generally accepted than that low, wet, 
swampy localities are malarious and unhealthy; yet Stan- 
ley, in his work on “ The Congo,” tells us that the station 
of Vivi, built on a high, well-drained bluff, overlooking 
the river, and especially selected for its salubrious posi- 
tion, was one of the most unhealthy places in the whole 
valley, while at Equator station, only a few feet above the 
river, and surrounded by swamps filled with vegetable and 
animal matter putrefying under the rays of the tropical 
sun, the men became strong and hearty and in much better 
condition than at stations presumably much better adapted 
for a white man’s residence.— Popular Science News. 

A Home that was a Paradise. 

I made bread when I was so small that I had to stand 
on a footrest to reach the pan. We lived in the country, 
where it was so hard to get help that we agreed to do the 
housework ourselves, and my mother divided it in such 
a way that we had equal shares. Both my sisters had 
married and gone from home, and for fifteen years I was 
at home. We played sisters, mother and I, and worked 
like girls rather than woman and child. 

On Monday mother did the washing and I made the 
cheese. The next week I was at the tubs and mother was 
inthe dairy. Tuesday she ironed and I did the baking, and 
we had our turns at sewing and darning. We made every- 
thing that was worn—shirts, dresses, trousers and all, and 
even after I was married I made all my husband’s clothes 
but his coat. Father was in debt for new land he had 
purchased, and everybody saved and everybody helped to 
pay for the farm. Even our pennies for gingerbread and 
butter-scotch went to help father; and I remember how 
proudly I plaited straw that gave me $50 a year, and when 
I became more skillful, $150. This sum kept me, and 
there was always some money left to buy a present for 
mother and father, or some pretty ornament for the house. 

Happy wasn’t the name for our existence. Our home 
was a paradise. There was no necessity for the indus- 
trious life we led, but the boys were away at college 
training for their manhood, and mother insisted that her 
little daughters must be trained with the same systemaiic 
care and thoroughness. She was right. When we began 
housekeeping and went West, Mr. Beecher had a salary 
of $300 a year, and I was too proud to let my people know 
how little we had. That was not even $1 a day. I could 
not live on it as I had been accustomed to live, and so I 
took in boarders and took in sewing. Then came the in- 
valuable teachings of my mother. My husband and I 
worked side by side, only a partition separating his desk 
from my table. When he wrote anything that pleased him 
particularly, he would call to me to come and hear it, and 
I dropped my work, dried my hands, listened to him, and 
told him just what I thought about it. In the evening I 
had my mending and darning to do and he read tome. If 
he was very tired I put away my workbasket and I read. 
I think I may say, without excessive vanity, that I under- 
stood the science of domestic economy. Ends had to 
meet. I made them meet. I did all the family sewing, 
made shirts, pantaloons, dresses and underwear; made 
butter and cheese, and found time to make flowers grow 
and bloom all the year round. I kept my family in good 
health because I gave them good, wholesome food, and if 
I had not been equal to the duties that devolved upon me 
I don’t know what would have happened, for I never could 
have been happy or healthy in a boarding-house or hotel.— 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
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Library Leaflets. 


The ‘Short Stories’? Monthly. 

Short stories are at present the ruling feature in our 
literary market, and as a consequence the pens of many 
ready writers are being pushed to their utmost capacity— 
and that is saying much. So pronounced is this the 
mission of the hour, that there is danger of an over- 
issue of stock in this line of effort and of a glut in 
the publishing channels where such wares are mar- 
keted. Nevertheless, the cry is still for short stories, 
and to an extent that the conductors of that intelli- 
gent and comprehensive purveyor of passing literary 
event and comment, Current Literature, have thrown out 
a lasso over the plethoric arena of observation and re- 
search in the field of letters, corralled some of the best 
pens, made sharper than ever the points of their tar- 
reaching editorial scissors, and in concentrating the 
combined elements of effort and result in their monthly 
issue of “Short Stories,” are producing a rare and 
valuable eclectic magazine of well-digested fiction for 
popular approval and reading. While some readers may 
be inclined to criticise the genius and judgment which 
rules over the selection and preparation of some of these 
stories, there is no question, but that asa rule, the pub- 
lication bears the stamp of hearty approval from the 
clientage of readers to which it appeals for its issue and 
maintenance. For service in moments of leisure, as 
an outing-time companion, or for fireside reading, there 
will always be found something in “Short Stories ” en- 


_ tertaining and of value as well as in the prosaic walks of 


life leading up to more elevating influences of the world 
of letters. Constant improvements are being added to 
the monthly table of contents, with a view of making 
“ Short Stories ” as permanent a feature in the field of 
current literature as possible. So long as “Short 
Stories ” continues to print as good stories as heretofore, 
it will always have a hearty welcome and good audience, 
be the stories short or long. 


Gallegher and Other Stories. 

Richard Harding Davis is the author of this collection 
of short stories, which Charles Scribner’s Sons of New 
York publish in an attractive volume of 236 pages, in 
paper covers at socents, or at $1 in fine cloth, gilt side and 
back. Gallegher, who gives his name to the initial and 
principal story, is a newspaper office boy, shrewd, ready 
for anything—in fact an admirable illustration of a class 
of boys known in nearly every large newspaper office. 
The stories are ten in number, and show the versatility of 
the author, his intensely interesting style, and his perfect 
acquaintance with and power to depict human character. 


Speeches and Letters of Wendell Phillips. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard do the reading public a favor 
that cannot be too highly appreciated, in the publication 
of the second volume of Wendell Phillips’ speeches and 
Letters, uniform with the one given to the public many 
years ago, prepared by James Redpath. The volume 
just issued contains some of the most important efforts of 
Wendell Phillips, on occasions of emergency and of 
turmoil in our country’s political history, supplementing 
admirably the first volume of biography and early letters 
and speeches. Each volume has a portrait of the dis- 


tinguished writer and speaker, whose political prominence 
has in these volumes due recognition and record. The 
student of oratory and the searcher for the story of the 
struggles of the anti-slavery leaders of by-gone times, will 
find between the covers of these two volumes many cold 
facts fascinatingly portrayed and presented. A wide 
variety of subjects have treatment in each volume, the 
latter containing over thirty speeches and letters, closing 
with several personal tributes of forcible and eloquent 
expression, such as no one but Wendell Phillips possessed. 
These volumes will make valuable additions to libraries 
of the present day, as reminders of stirring events of the 
past and of eloquence unequaled and daring unrivaled. 


The Birds of the Connecticut Valley. 

In a convenient pamphlet of twenty-four pages, Wil- 
liam W. Colburn and Robert O. Morris of this city have 
compiled a remarkably comprehensive list of the birds 
which are common to the Connecticut river valley, giving 
the classical as well as the common names, and briefly re- 
ferring to the traits and peculiarities of each. It will 
doubtless surprise the ordinary people of the valley to 
know how varied and numerous are the feathered tribes 
which find here their homes, or which visit us for a por- 
tion of the year. The book is from the press of Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., and the authors have extra copies for such 
friends as desire them. 


The Rudder Grangers Abroad. 

This is another of the “short story” books which are 
now so popular, and comprises some of the best of Frank 
R. Stockton’s magazine stories, gathered into this con- 
venient and attractive form by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
of New York. There are six stories in the volume of 
about 200 pages, the longest and best being “ Derelict,” 
which first saw the light through the channels of a syn- 
dicate. But nothing from Stockton’s pen is ever tedious 
or insipid, and the collection will be given a hearty wel- 
come by the great world of readers. Price, in paper 50 
cents ; in fine cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Coupon Bonds and Other Stories, 

Ten excellent stories from the gifted pen of J. T. 
Trowbridge make up this collection, which is No. 11 of 
Lee & Shepard’s Good Company series. The story 
which gives title to the volume of 411 pages is probably 
the most popular of the short stories which this author 
has written, while the others are intensely interesting, 
and present a wide variety of matter. It is a companion- 
able volume—one to be taken to the seashore or the 
mountains, or even upon the railway train or steamer, to 
passa tedious hour. It is furnished in strong paper 
covers for 50 cents. 


Twenty Good Stories 
Twenty good stories. By Opie P. Reade. Sunnyside 
series, No.24. New York, J. S. Ogilvie. Paper, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Hodgson Burnett is engaged in training her little 
son as a journalist, and he already occupies the editorial 
chair of a little paper which chronicles the worthy doings 
of little boys in “‘ knickers ” and little girls in short frocks. 


The Pall Mall Gazette announces two literary finds in 
the shape of unpublished manuscripts by Thomas Car- 
lyle, one giving an account of a trip to Paris in 1851, the 
other an unfinished novel entitled “ Wotton Reinfred.” 
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Grumbs. 


Pineapple Fritters. 


A p'neapple fritter is a delicious dish at this season, when 
good sugar-loaf pineapples may be found in plenty in mar- 
ket. Cut the pineapple in slices about a quarter of an 
inch thick, after first peeling it. Remove the core of each 
slice. If the pineapple is excessively large the slices 
must be cut in finger-shape or into quarters. In any case, 
soak the pieces in a glass of cream flavored with a glass 
of maraschino and sweetened with a spoonful of powdered 
sugar. Let them remain an hour. At the end of this 
time dip them in a batter made as follows: Put two cup- 
fuls of flour in a basin with a little salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of fresh butter (melted), and a cupful of lukewarm 
water. Stir the flour to a batter, and the yolks of two 
eggs and a half teaspoonful of salt, and beat all thor- 
oughly with a wooden spoon. Then set it aside for at 
least an hour. It will dono harm if it stands a day or 
two, provided it is so closely covered that a crust does not 
form over it. In this weather it should stand in the ice- 
box. When it is needed for use add the whites of two 
eggs which have been beaten to a stiff froth. After coat- 
ing the pieces of pineapple in this batter, drop them into 
a kettle of boiling hot lard, deep enough to fry doughnuts. 
Fry them for about three or four minutes until they are a 
delicate brown. Take them up on coarse brown paper, 
slip them on a hot platter, strew them with powdered 
sugar and serve them at once. Peach fritters or orange 
fritters made of the little Mediterranear oranges which 
are now in market may be prepared in the same way. 
The oranges should be peeled and divided into quarters 
and soaked in a little brandy and sugar instead of maras- 
chino. A little grated yellow orange peel should also be 
added to the batter. Peach fritters are made of peaches 
cut in quarters and soaked in a little noy au or brandy.— 
New York Tribune. 


How to Choose a Ham. 


First — Never buy a ham because it is offered at 
a low price. Cheapness counts one against its being 
choice. 

Second—Do not select too leana joint. The fat of a 
ham is often considered so much waste weight; so it may 
be in many families, but one would not select a very thin 
piece of roast beef for roasting; it would surely be dry 
and tough when cooked. Now a well-fed and quickly- 
fatted hog will furnish tender, juicy and fine-flavored meat. 
Bear this in mind, and you will be willing to lose a little 
extra fat for your gain, in the superior qualities of every 
other ounce of the flesh. Let the joint be well rounded 
and plump rather than thin and fat, and see that the skin 
is thin and pliable. 

Third—Choose freshly-cured hams. Formerly the 
year’s supply was packed in the winter, and after smok- 
ing, must needs be canvased to preserve it against the 
ravages of flies, and in this shape carried to meet the de- 
mand through the summer and fall. This necessarily re- 
sulted in a considerable loss of the juices of the meat by 
evaporation, while the surface of the flesh gradually be- 
came densely covered with mildew, which often gave a 
mouldy flavor to the entire ham. This has now been en- 
tirely obviated by such improvements in curing by ice, 
that hams of the very finest quality are prepared even in 


the hottest weather, and so the market affords to all buy- 
ers, who will insist upon having them, new-cured hams 
for every day in the year. Wines improve by age, but 
not so meats. The more recently the joint has come from 
the curing cask (other things being equal) the better it 
will please you when cooked. 

Fourth—The size of a ham has much to do with the way 
in which it should be served. A whole ham will boil more 
satisfactorily than a part of it. For broiling or frying 
never use a ham of less than fourteen pounds, and one 
weighing fifteen or sixteen is better still for this purpose. 
Only the center of such a ham, however, should be sliced. 
Take off at least two inches from the large end of the 
ham in one cut. Then slice up the remainder as it is 
needed, until the upper joint in the bone is reached. This 
shank, with the other end first taken off, may be used to 
advantage.—ew Yor Grocer. 


Fish Bones in the Throat. 

Fish bones are often swallowed with disastrous effect, 
but rarely does a doctor commit such a fearful blunder as 
n the following case: A lady had the misfortune to 
swallow a herring bone. It lodged in the upper part of 
the esophagus, and besides causing great irritation was 
setting up an inflammation and giving considerable pain. 
She went to her medical man to see if he could not re- 
move the cause of her trouble. This doctor was a big 
smoker, and above all things rejoiced over a pipe. Inone 
of the drawers of his bureau he kept his pipe and smoking 
materials, and among them an instrument called a pro- 
bang, which is a thin piece of whalebone with a small 
piece of sponge attached to one end. It seems that he 
used this in some way to clean his pipes. The accident 
must have been due to the carelessness or the officious- 
ness of his assistant, but whoever had done it, this dirty 
probang had got into a neighboring drawer with some 
clean ones. The lady was placed in a chair, her mouth 
opened, the bone sought for and found by means of a 
speculum, and the surgeon introduced his probang with 
the intention of pulling the bone out. There wasa shriek 
of pain and a lady was very sick in that office in about 
two minutes. The bone came away, but the doctor lost a 
patient. He could never obtain forgiveness for jamming 
that dirty, tobacco-reeking probang down her throat. 
That case, however, only ended seriously for the doctor.— 
New York Recorder. 


Arabian Coffee. 

The Arabian coffee maker, having prepared his fire of 
charcoal and placed near it a huge pot containing water, 
takes a few handfuls of green coffee berries, carefully 
culls out all imperfect berries and foreign substances, 
and then places the best of the berries in an iron ladle 
held over the fire. The berries are permitted to roast 
until they begin to smoke, and are then, while still un- 
charred, placed ina small mortar and carefully brayed 
with a pestle closely fitting the cup of the mortar. 

The berries are not, however, reduced toa dust. While 
this process has been going on, a small pot has been half- 
filled with tepid water from the large pot and placed 
over the fire. When the water in the small pot has begua 
to boil, the broken coffee berries are thrown in and the 
boiling is permitted to go on for a short time, the decoc- 
tion being stirred with a spoon whenit shows signs of 
boiling over. The coffee is then served in small cups 
without cream or sugar.—Mew York Herald. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue vt GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, allrights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with tew exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note: 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers des.re the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HovuseKk®eEPInG has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case Of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. Ali manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping * until called for.” 


SEPTEMBER. 


“* Already have the elements unfurled 
Their banners: the great sea-wave is upcurled; 
The cloud comes: the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go. 
And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurled 
From their boughs, and all the forest world 
Stripped of its pride.” 

What Bryant called “the melancholy days,” are coming 
soon, but as yet they are not the “saddest of the year.” 
We are still to have, for full enjoyment, the opening 
glories of autumn, with the God of Day peeping in at 
the windows of the morning a little later on each coming, 
and going slowly down a sky of molten gold in the west, 
a little earlier each evening. We say “the days are 
growing shorter”; and so they are, but we have recom- 
pense for this in the lengthening of the eveaing hours; 
in the opportunity for quiet gatherings around the home 
fireside, or for mingling neighbor with neighbor, friend 
with friend, for mutual converse; for opportunities of 
interchange one with an other, of sentiment, song and 
social cheer, where, 

“* Sprinkled along the waste of years, 
Full many a soft green isle appears ”’ 
reflecting back from the mirror of the hours a welcome 
radiance in which the love of home and friends brighten, 
in turn, smoothing and softening the rough and stony ways 
in which our feet must go too oft, so slow, so wearily. 

So let us welcome in September, with its mingled ele- 
ments of joy and sadness—joy for the rich fruitage and 
harvests of the year and sadness for the fading flowers 
and withering leafage. There is solace even, in waiting 
for the appearance of the Frost King, with his chilling 
breath; in witnessing the decay of autumn vegetation 
and growth; in keeping a watchful eye on the tempera- 
ture, of the going down of each day’s sun; in tenderly 
covering at nightfall beds of brilliant flowers—‘“ the last 
of the season”; in the preparation for the coming and pass- 
ing of the longer winter evenings, of which September is 
the avaunt courier. 

Midway, then, we now find ourselves between the cheer- 
ful going summer-day gladness and the coming of winter 
evening pastime and cheer. The busy housewife may, 
perhaps, be found putting the last touches to her jars of 
jeliies and jam; or renewing her list of household stores 
for purchase and packing away for the season. The hus- 
bandman abroad in the country, still busy with late crop 


‘ harvestings, puts off the counting of cost and compensa- 


tion for the year “until a more convenient season,” while 
the good man of the house in village and city homes is 
preparing his list of standard “supplies ” for the winter. 

In northern climes a “banner in the sky” is already 
afloat from a stray projecting maple bough, to tell of the 
flaming colors that will soon be on exhibition alike on 
mountain-side and hill-top. In southern homes the same 
beauties of nature have passed the zenith of their glories 
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and faded away for the season; the crops for northern 
consumption have been gathered and exchanged for the 
chink of the mighty dollar, which flows southward with 
increased volume each year, leaving only the cotton and 
the cane afield and unhoused. 

Let us, then, give September, as we have all the preced- 
ing months, a hearty welcome and find in its coming 
something to gladden our hearts, to lighten our life bur- 
dens and to make clearer the paths of duty before us; 
paths that shall lead us upward as well as onward, as 
each milestone is reached and passed; paths whose 
guideboard indexes shall point the way of contentment 
and peace, keeping step as we go to the music of the 
joyful refrain of 


Gratitude for earthly blessings, 

For worldly powers and possessings, 
For what we daily are receiving, 

A mortal life well worth the living ; 
For hopes and promises immortal, 
Beyond eternity’s opening portal. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“*SucH A PRETTY HoME.” 

A short text from which a long sermon might readily 
be preached, is this “Such a Pretty Home,” which comes 
to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as a P. S. toa con- 
tributor’s letter—a woman, of course,—who had recently 
changed her residence. The suggestive P. S. reads thus: 
“Note new and permanent address, for we have bought 
‘Such a Pretty Home.’” 

Suggestive of what? Of hopes deferred; of labors 
incessant; of faith and works going hand in hand to- 
gether patiently along life’s way; of longed-for achieve- 
ments gained; of desirable accomplishments secured ; 
of fulfillment filled full of joy for the possession of 
worldly comforts and happiness to be found nowhere else 
so satisfyingly as in the sacred precincts of home—one’s 
own home. 

“We have bought such a pretty home.” The simple 
announcement is of itself a picture of what that home is 
and must be. But without any means of knowing, save 
by the character of the contributions that have come from 
the hand which pens the joyful announcement and the 
neat handwriting in which they are always indited, to 
judge from, we venture the prediction that it is a charm- 
ing home, with the same corner stone builded into its 
foundation, as that upon which Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has been erected—In the Interests of the Higher Life of 
the Household. 

This pretty home, it is true, is built in a city of grime 
and smoke; of hurry and worry; of much making haste 
to get rich; where devotees of sin and wickedness flaunt 
their banners boldly and almost defiantly. But we are 
ready to stand sponser for the belief that all these are un- 
known in “ Such a Pretty Home.” It is, we are sure, the 
abode of peace, the home of contentment—a harbor of 
happiness: the outgoings those of thoughtful preparation, 
with the bow of promise- bending low and anear, and the 
daily incomings from the fields of duty and effort “ bring- 
ing their sheaves with them ” to a home of affectionate wel- 
eome and cheer. 

There are homes and homes. There are homes which 
do honor to the name so dear to the hearts of disciples of 


“ the good, the beautiful and the true,” and these may read 
their titles clear to rich possessions well-defined in that 
simple word, home—the simplest and dearest word which 
language holds up to the use of expression. Would that 
there were none other, than such as these. But, alas! 
how often the word home is a misnomer, a travesty, a 
myth, a dwelling-place of indolence and sloth, of waste- 
fulness and extravagance, of sin and sorrow. From con- 
templation of such, it is pleasant, indeed, to turn away, 
as we pass along the corridors of Time, and to be privi- 
leged to look upon the brighter pictures that hang upon 
the walls of memory and which have representation in 
“Such a Pretty Home.” 


“A WomMmaAn’s REASON.” 


“TI think him so, because I think him so,” was Shakes- 
peare’s definition of “ A Woman’s Reason,” but itis left for 
a correspondent of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to give “very 
strange reasons” for a woman’s reason when she writes: 

“Tam going to stop Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a while, for 
what you may think a very strange reason. It is simply be- 
cause it is so good, it oppresses me. I feel ashamed of myself 
when I read the contributions of the numerous excellent 
women all over the country, and so guilty when I think how 
far behind I am other perfect standards, that I can’t stand it 
any longer, I think it will be the business of my life to try 
and absorb into my System, this last year’s course, without 
attempting any more. When I sit and look at the pile of this 
year, they are a continual reproach tome. I don’t dare take 
up any other reading, for they look at me as if they were say- 
ing how can you have the heart to read anything else, when 
you ought to take me up, and learn something. They destroy 
all pleasure in life. When I have worked this past year all up, 
if I survive, I will try some more. Believe me, Ihave the sin- 
cerest reverence and admiration for your paper, but it is more 
than I would be equal to, to continue it at present. My dissatis- 
faction with myself is making me sick. P 

Very sincerely.” 

Here is a “ reason” asis a reason, andas it is a woman’s 
reason, there would be little reason in attempting to reason 
farther with the morbid elements from which such a reason 
is adduced. Our correspondent will, doubtless, listen to 
genuine reason, ere long, when she comes torealize what 
she is losing by-not receiving GOOD HOUSEKEEPING the 
first of each month, change her mind, and do “ works 
meet for repentance.” In the mean time, back numbers 
will be held in waiting, wrapped and ready for mailing, 
so that there need be no unnecessary delay in forwarding, 
when the acknowledgement of a change of mind comes 
to hand, with an order for subscription renewal 


“RETURN PosTAGE” on MSS. 

As numberless voluntary contributors to HousE- 
KEEPING omit to enclose return postage, we beg to 
remind the writers of such, that the following announce- 
ment is prominently printed in every issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned, in 
case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscripts unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away 
Sor safe keeping “ until called for.” 

Notwithstanding this announcement every letter of the 
alphabet—from A to Z—has representation in our cata- 
logued pigeon-holes where papers that have come to hand 
without return postage have been “filed away for safe 
keeping until called for.” Still they come and still they 
go, to their allotted pigeon-hole asylum. 
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The boys and girls of a former generation, many of 
them, will pause long as they open to the frontispiece of 
“The Old School-house,” while memory runs back over 
the two or three score years which have passed since their 
youthful feet trod the dusty highway which led to a similar 
structure—brown, or red, or white it might be; but still 
holding its distinctive place in the annals of the past. 

It is only a step from the old school-house to Miss Par- 
loa’s kitchen, where the Ninth Morning deals with such 
goodies as crisped bread, chocolate, plain omelet, potato 
croquettes, masked fish, white fricassee of chicken, and 
macaroon mousse. 

There should be a revelation in “A Servant’s Story,” 
as told by Lucy Agnes Hayes. It is a touching picture 
which she presents, with its mixture of the bitter and the 
sweet of every-day life; yet how often the observant will 
witness the counterpart, in actual life, of every scene 
which she depicts. 

“A nice chicken for dinner” is good any day of all 
the year; doubly welcome on the family table if the 
methods of cooking and serving are varied so as to give 
an added relish. This is just what Ida Martineau had in 
mind when she prepared the list of recipes, which will 
be found so welcome for the family recipe book, or for 
ready reference by the young housekeeper. 

“ There is real joy and satisfaction in feeling that the 
future is secure, come what will,” says ‘“‘ N. D. W.,” while 
treating of “Family Savings,” and the remark is very 
true and very appropriate to his treatment of the import- 
ant subject which calls it forth. 

“The Tomato. Its History and Many Uses,” is the 
title of an article in which Eunice C. Corbett has some 
valuable information as to the early life of this now indis- 
pensable vegetable, supplemented by a dozen recipes for 
its preparation as an article of food. 

Some of the advantages and benefits of a “A Home 
Reading Club” are pleasantly presented by “ A Country 
Parson,” who, in summing up, very appropriately says, 
“ Save the homes, and you save the nation.” 

Places in which to put and keep things are a great con- 
venience in every home, as well as in the business office. 
To facilitate the getting of such conveniences Florence 
Hull Brown writes of “‘ Useful Home Contrivances.” 

“Some Original and Novel Recipes” from the “ Land 
o’ Cakes,” will be welcomed by every curious housewife ; 
and the eight which are given, with running narrative in- 
terspersed, are from the facile pen of Frances B. James. 

In every household, spots of some kind are perpetually 
making their presence a source of discomfort, and any 
addition to the known methods of removing them will 
prove a blessing to many a perturbed soul. That is an 
excellent collection which Margaret Ryder presents, 
under a classic title. 

As interesting as ever are the snap-shots taken in the 
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Sterling. 

The closing article of the series on ‘‘ Household Table 
Drinks ” treats of chocolate and cocoa, which, if not as 
generally used as tea or coffee, have a field especially 
their own, and possess valuable features, which are 
briefly presented by the author of the article. 

This is the season of recipes, and among those which 
are presented in this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
notice should be given to the varied list which Sara Sedg. 
wick has compiled under the heading of “* Green Corn”; 
as well as to the recipe for quince jelly which accompanies 
the paper by Lillian Park Wetherell on “ California 
Quinces.” 

Our “ Family Medicine Chest” is as valuable as ever; 
and in the present number the author, who partially hides 
her identity under the name of “A Mother at Home,” 
not only talks interestingly and sensibly on general mat- 
ters connec'ed with “ Food and Drink in Sickness,” but 
gives a variety of recipes for both branches of the sub- 
ject. Few of these may be new, but they are none the 
less valuable from the fact that they have in past times 
made multitudes more comfortable during illness. 

In the way of helping to fill out an evening pleasantly, 
the details of ‘An Amateur ‘Dime Museum,’” may be 
found just the thing which some readers have been want- 
ing, but hadn’t happened to think of. 

There are lots of young cooks, especially, who are by 
no means so well versed in the preparation of game for 
the table as they would like to be, whenever the necessity 
for doing such work comes to them. In herarticle on the 
subject, Elsie Havens “takes pity on them.” 

“The most prosaic occupation is not without its touch 
of poetry; and many of us remember the yearly soap 
making rather as a day that savored of the freedom and 
delight of agypsy camp,”—but read the paper on “ Soap 
Making,” and see what the author has to say. 

Nestled ona single page, widely different in their field, 
but both touching the interests of the home, are “ The 
Children of the Household,” by Helen Percy, and L. 
Eugenie Eldridge’s paper on hoarding. 

“Household Treasures laid up where they were cor. 
rupted,” the heading reads—Elizabeth S. Smith is the 
author. A Chinese servant has something to do with the 
narrative. 

A little chill passes up one’s spine on turning to the 
“ Family Fashions and Fancies” and finding that it deals 
with goods which pertain to the autumn—now so Close 
upon us. There is something about fall promenade 
dresses, visiting and reception dresses, coats and wraps 
and bonnets. 

The fierce days of midsummer are upon us, but surely, 
whether among the mountains, beside the sea, or resting 
for a moment in the busy home, there must be something 
in the list as above given to interest, instruct or amuse. 
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Some have come back from the sea and shore, 
And some have returned from the hills, 

Not sorry at all that vacation is o’er, 
And that they have escaped from the ills 

That too often to frail humanity come, 

With welcomes sincere for our Evenings at Home. 

Playdays for 1891 have come and gone, and now, “‘ trouble 
begins September first,” as was once quaintly said by a 
pedagogue much beloved by his pupils, upon announcing 
the opening of the autumn schooldays. 

Hands are brown and blistered from close connection 
with summer sun and air and outdoor exercise; faces are 
freckled from exposure to salt air and sand-beach sun 
reflection, and soiled and tattered garments tell the story 
of what it costs to ‘have some fun”; the big fish are 
caught, also the fish stories and the big fish story-tellers, 
the latter in the fabled network of their own weaving; 
bathing dresses have been hung away in dark closets, as 
if half-ashamed of themselves, while the bathers have 
gone up out of the waters more than half-disgusted with 
the whole vanity fair show of the season. 

Bicycle boys have had their summer outings; the base 
ball fiend his revenges; beaux their flirtations, and they 
who hold the purse-strings the satisfaction of finding out 
what it all costs, financially speaking. 

But the same show will be put on exhibition each com- 
ing summer, and continue to draw full houses as Jong as 
sun and moon endure and humanity hastens to “do as 
other folks do,” with the sorry consequences of too often 
passing by the true joys and solid comforts of life that lie 
along the wayside. 

And here we are at home, again, for the fall and winter 
campaign of home joys, let us hope, in abundance, and 
home sorrows, let us pray, in small portions only—of home- 
life detailed belongings. The head of the house has re- 
turned to his seat among the money changers of the times ; 
“the mother at home ”’ to the practical discussion of the 
servant-girl question and “ what shall we have for din- 
ner ’’; Joe to his counting-room desk; Bob and Susan to 
school and Sarah Jane to her typewriter’s desk. 

The wheels of business, which were “ slowed down ” dur- 
ing the vacation season, are again revolving briskly, and 
the hum of machinery and the hammer of industry “ dis- 
course eloquent music’’ once more, to ears that are 
poised on heads long used to the developement of schemes 
for the acquirement of ‘money that makes the mare go.” 

Deeply interested in the result of these announcements 
and conclusions, it is not surprising that the thought of 
the moment was concentrated on the subject of Home 
and Homes, on coming together for the near-at-hand long 
winter-time sessions of the family Evenings at Home. 

The exercises of the evening were opened by the head 
of the house reading an extract from the New York cor- 
respondence of a western paper, a brief description of the 
house, now building and nearing completion, for Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune, and at present 
U. S. Minister to France: 


WHITELAW New House. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid's new country house at White Plains, 
when completed, will be the largest, handsomest and most 
thoroughly appointed of all the luxurious country retreats of 


wealthy men in the vicinity of New York. The guest cham- 
bers number over one dozen. The dining-room is long and 
high, almost completely sheathed in glass on the two sides and 
finished in polished oak. The library will, perhaps, be the 
most remarkable room in the house, with shelves for 25,000 
volumes, and finished in fine old seasoned woods that will look 
as if they had stood the worms and frosts of centuries. The 
hall of entrance is as spacious as was the retainers’ assembling 
place in some medizval castle. Three open fireplaces will 
heat it. These are also found in every room, and a steam-heat- 
ing plant supplies their deficiencies from the stand-point of 
actual warmth. Nothing on an equally extensive scale has 
been attempted in a country house before. It is now nearly 
ready for occupancy, and I know that Mr. Reid will give a 
housewarming in the old baronial style when he takes posses- 
sion. Next fall, I think, it can be thrown open. The cost will 
go very near $1,000, 000. 


“Oh, how fine!” said one of the young misses, who 
“really wished that there might have beena more elaborate 
description of the dressing-rooms” and such, while the 
mother contented herself with the simple remark, “not a 
word about closets.” Then “a great sweet silence came 
brooding, only to be broken by Bob, who wanted to put 
in his oar, after arranging his schoolbooks in apple-pie 
order for next morning’s service, by reading several para- 
graphs from the San Jose (Cal.) telegraphic correspond- 
ence of an eastern paper, as follows : 


DIED IN A SQUALID Hurt. 

One of the best known men in California died yesterday in a 
squalid hut on Colfax street. He was Prof Herman Kottinger 
who at one time was the leading violinist on the Pacific coast, 
and well-known as a writer of prose and poetry, of a ‘* World’s 
History,” and also of text-books on free thought. 

He was worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, acquired by 
a lifetime of miserly frugality. At the time of his death $1,600 
in gold coin was found secreted in his bed. But one child, 
William Kottinger, a farmer, was present at the death. 

When the old man, in his death t»roes, raised himself up in 
bed, the son rushed to his side. His father, mistaking the act, 
with a frenzied yell waved him back, and clutching at the 
bedclothes, pulled them back, disclosing to view the gold. 
He made a grab at it with both hands, and, with the bright 
pieces in his fingers, fell back with a gasp and expired. 

Professor Kottinger was once a doctor in Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, and was ninety years old. He was so wasted by 
hunger that his body weighed less than forty pounds, and 
was in a disgusting condition. His bed and clothes were 
reeking with filth. Over the head of the bed hung a violin 
of great value, for which he has repeatedly refused $1,000. 
The deceased had a brother, John W. Kottinger, a mine owner 
here, who is worth $2,000,000. He has another wealthy brother 
in Milwaukee. 

So miserly was the old professor that, fifteen years ago, he 
drove his wife and all his children from home, saying that it 
cost too much to feed and clothe them. From that day until 
yesterday, when the end was approaching, not one of his rela- 
tives had comenear him. The big, fierce Danish mastiffs, half- 
starved, have for years been the old man’s only companions, and 
guarded the shanty so well that not even the tax collector 
could approach. They had to be killed yesterday before the 
undertaker could get into the house. 

When it was learned that Kottinger was dead, a number of 
his relatives hastened to his hut. There has been a shameful! 
neglect of the dead shown, and indecent haste in ransacking 
the place from cellar to garret, in search of the gold and other 
treasures known to be hidden. As yet not even a single deed 
to the many houses and lots the old man owned has been 
found, so cunningly were the hiding places selected. 


Two pictures from real life. Two “ homes ” of rich men. 
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Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAssS., SEPTEMBER, 1891. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 


Good Housekeeping, the first of each month 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘* The best household magazine 
published.’’ Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield is published monthly ** Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a ‘‘ Special Journal of Information, Discus 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and peper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati ; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco, 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montrea!; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskeEgpinc with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Housk- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Every woman who is ambitious to become a good housekeeper and 
homemaker will gain help and inspiration unlimited from Goop- 
HOUSEKEEPING. It isa thoroughly practical magazine dealing, in 
a plain and helpful way with all the perplexing questions of manag- 
ing servants and managing without them, of the care and training of 
children, of entertaining, of economy in all departments. Init are 
found choice recipes with minute directions that the most inexperi- 
enced can fol’ ow with a certainty of good results. No young house- 
keeper can afford to be without it.— 7he Rural Northwest. 

In its monthly form we find the housewife’s friend far excellence, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, bright.r and more attractive than ever. It is 
replete with helpful and entertaining matter bearing upon home 
topics from which something of value may be learned by every woman 
entrusted with the care of a household.—American Artisan. 


One of the very best of household magazines is Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. Itis up with the times, p ogressive, practical and helpful, and 
it lifts housekeeping from the hamdrum order to an appreciation of its 
larger significance and opportunities.— The Connecticut Home. 

Among our exchanges we find no magazine or paper of its class 
stands any higher in our estimation than Goop HousEKEEPING. 
We always find it chock-full of good things for the house and home. 
No housekeeper should be without it.— The Seattle World. 

Goop HOoOuUSEKEEPING is essentially a magazine for the intelligent 
housekeeper and the American home. There is no cleaner, better or 
more practical magazine published.— The New Jersey Agriculturist. 


Goop HOUSEKEBPING is the perfect magazine of its kind, and is 
heartily recommended to all in search of home reading.—Gardiner 
(Me.) Home Journal. 

Since Goop HOUSEKEEPING became a monthly its quality seems 
to have improved—if improvement was possible. It is a magazine that 
is invaluable to housekeepers.— The Chicago Ledger. 

Goop HOUSEKERPING is now larger and better than ever. It 
always has been fullof good things in the housekeeping line.— The 
Bakers’ Helfer 


GooD HOUSEKBEPING is a domestic magazine of substantial value 
and excellent information.— The Boston Budget. 

Goop HousgKEBPING is modest and unassuming, but practically 
valuable in many ways.— Boston Congregationalist. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXOHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 


New York Woman’s ExcHAnas, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Maoptson Avenue Depository AND EXCHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 628 
Madison Ave., corner s9th St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s ExcuanGs, 24 West r2sth St., New York. 

Women’s EpucATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Unton, 98 Boylston St., Boston 

Tue Puttapetputa EXxcHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

Unttrep Workers’ AND Woman’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 

Cuicaco ExcHANGe For Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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154 Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SEPT. 


And some have returned from the hills, 
Not sorry at all that vacation is o’er, 
And that they have escaped from the ills 
That too often to frail humanity come, 
With welcomes sincere for our Evenings at Home. 


Playdays for 1891 have come and gone, and now, “‘ trouble 
begins September first,” as was once quaintly said by a 
pedagogue much beloved by his pupils, upon announcing 
the opening of the autumn schooldays. 

Hands are brown and blistered from close connection 
with summer sun and air and outdoor exercise; faces are 
freckled from exposure to salt air and sand-beach sun 
reflection, and soiled and tattered garments tell the story 
of what it costs to ‘have some fun”; the big fish are 
caught, also the fish stories and the big fish story-tellers, 
the latter in the fabled network of their own weaving; 
bathing dresses have been hung away in dark closets, as 
if half-ashamed of themselves, while the bathers have 
gone up out of the waters more than half-disgusted with 
the whole vanity fair show of the season. 

Bicycle boys have had their summer outings; the base 
ball fiend his revenges ; beaux their flirtations, and they 
who hold the purse-strings the satisfaction of finding out 
what it all costs, financially speaking. 

But the same show will be put on exhibition each com- 
ing summer, and continue to draw full houses as Jong as 
sun and moon endure and humanity hastens to “do as 
other folks do,” with the sorry consequences of too often 
passing by the true joys and solid comforts of life that lie 
along the wayside. 

And here we are at home, again, for the fall and winter 
campaign of home joys, let us hope, in abundance, and 
home sorrows, let us pray, in smal]! portions only—of home- 
life detailed belongings. The head of the house has re- 
turned to his seat among the money changers of the times ; 
“the mother at home ”’ to the practical discussion of the 
servant-girl question and “ what shall we have for din- 
ner’; Joe to his counting-room desk; Bob and Susan to 
school and Sarah Jane to her typewriter’s desk. 

The wheels of business, which were “ slowed down ” dur- 
ing the vacation season, are again revolving briskly, and 
the hum of machinery and the hammer of industry “ dis- 
course eloquent music’’ once more, to ears that are 
poised on heads long used to the developement of schemes 
for the acquirement of ‘“‘money that makes the mare go.” 

Deeply interested in the result of these announcements 
and conclusions, it is not surprising that the thought of 
the moment was concentrated on the subject of Home 
and Homes, on coming together for the near-at-hand long 
winter-time sessions of the family Evenings at Home. 

The exercises of the evening were opened by the head 
of the house reading an extract from the New York cor- 
respondence of a western paper, a brief description of the 
house, now building and nearing completion, for Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune, and at present 
U. S. Minister to France: 


WHITELAW REID’s New House. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid's new country house at White Plains, 
when completed, will be the largest, handsomest and most 
thoroughly appointed of all the luxurious country retreats of 


wealthy men in the vicinity of New York. The guest cham- 
bers number over one dozen. The dining-room is long and 
high, almost completely sheathed in glass on the two sides and 
finished in polished oak. The library will, perhaps, be the 
most remarkable room in the house, with shelves for 25,000 
volumes, and finished in fine old seasoned woods that will look 
as if they had stood the worms and frosts of centuries. The 
hall of entrance is as spacious as was the retainers’ assembling 
place in some medizval castle. Three open fireplaces will 
heat it. These are also found inevery room, and a steam-heat- 
ing plant supplies their deficiencies from the stand-point of 
actual warmth. Nothing on an equally extensive scale has 
been attempted in a country house before. It is now nearly 
ready for occupancy, and I know that Mr. Reid will give a 
housewarming in the old baronial style when he takes posses- 
sion. Next fall, I think, it can be thrown open. The cost will 
go very near $1,000,000. 


“Oh, how fine!” said one of the young misses, who 
“really wished that there might have been a more elaborate 
description of the dressing-rooms ” and such, while the 
mother contented herself with the simple remark, “not a 
word about closets.” Then “‘agreat sweet silence came 
brooding, only to be broken by Bob, who wanted to put 
in his oar, after arranging his schoolbooks in apple-pie 
order for next morning’s service, by reading several para- 
graphs from the San Jose (Cal.) telegraphic correspond- 
ence of an eastern paper, as follows: 


DIED IN A SQUALID Hut. 

One of the best known men in California died yesterday in a 
squalid hut on Colfax street. He was Prof Herman Kottinger 
who at one time was the leading violinist on the Pacific coast, 
and well-known as a writer of prose and poetry, of a ‘‘ World’s 
History,” and also of text-books on free thought 

He was worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, acquired by 
a lifetime of miserly frugality. At the time of his death $1,600 
in gold coin was found secreted in his bed. But one child, 
William Kottinger, a farmer, was present at the death. 

When the old man, in his death t»roes, raised himself up in 
bed, the son rushed to his side. His father, mistaking the act, 
with a frenzied yell waved him back, and clutching at the 
bedclothes, pulled them back, disclosing to view the gold. 
He made a grab at it with both hands, and, with the bright 
pieces in his fingers, fell back with a gasp and expired. 

Professor Kottinger was once a doctor in Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, and was ninety years old. He was so wasted by 
hunger that his body weighed less than forty pounds, and 
was in a disgusting condition. His bed and clothes were 
reeking with filth. Over the head of the bed hung a violin 
of great value, for which he has repeatedly refused $1,000. 
The deceased had a brother, John W. Kottinger, a mine owner 
here, who is worth $2,000,000. He has another wealthy brother 
in Milwaukee. 

So miserly was the old professor that, fifteen years ago, he 
drove his wife and all his children from home, saying that it 
cost too much to feed and clothe them. Frum that day until 
yesterday, when the end was approaching, not one of his rela- 
tives had comenear him. The big, fierce Danish mastiffs, half- 
starved, have for years been the old man’s only companions, and 
guarded the shanty so well that not even the tax collector 
could approach. They had to be killed yesterday before the 
undertaker could get into the house. 

When it was learned that Kottinger was dead, a number of 
his relatives hastened to his hut. There has been a shamefu! 
neglect of the dead shown, and indecent haste in ransacking 
the place from cellar to garret, in search of the gold and other 
treasures known to be hiddep. As yet not even a single deed 
to the many houses and lots the old man owned has been 
found, so cunningly were the hiding places selected. 


Two pictures from real life. Two.“ homes ” of rich men. 
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1891. Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., SEPTEMBER, 1891. 


ublishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 

Good Housekeeping, the first of each month 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘‘ The best household magazine 
published.’’ Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 


Progressive Springfield is published monthly *“ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a ‘Special Journal of Information, Discus 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and peper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertizing Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati ; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveiand; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco, 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montrea!; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskeEgpinc with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HousE- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Every woman who is ambitious to become a good housekeeper and 
homemaker will gain help and inspiration unlimited from Goop- 
HOUSEKEEPING. It isathoroughly practical magazine dealing, in 
a plain and helpful way with all the perplexing questions of manag- 
ing servants and managing without them, of the care and training of 
children, of entertaining, of economy in all departments. Init are 
found choice recipes with minute directions that the most inexperi- 
enced can fol'ow with a certainty; of good results. No young house- 
keeper can afford to be without it.— The Rural Northwest. 

In its monthly form we find the housewife’s friend far excellence, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, bright.r and more attractive than ever. Itis 
replete with helpful and entertaining matter bearing upon home 
topics from which something of value may be learned by every woman 
entrusted with the care of a household.—American Artisan. 

One of the very best of household magazines is GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING Itis up with the times, p ogressive, practical and helpful, and 
it lifts housekeeping from the hamdrum order to an appreciation of its 
larger significance and opportunities.— The Connecticut Home. 


Among our ex-hanges we find no magazine or paper of its class 
stands any higher in our estimation than Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
We always find it chock-full of good things for the house and home. 
No housekeeper should be without it.— The Seattle World. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is essentially a magazine for the intelligent 
housekeeper and the American home. There is no cleaner, better or 
more practical magazine published.— The New Jersey Agriculturist. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the perfect magazine of its kind, and is 
heartily recommended to all in search of home reading.—Gardiner 
(Me.) Home Journal. 


Since Goop HOUSEKEEPING became a monthly its quality seems 
to have improved—if improvement was possible. It is a magazine that 
is invaluable to housekeepers.— The Chicago Ledger. 

Goop HOUSEKERPING is now larger and better than ever. It 
always has been full of good things in the housekeeping line.— The 
Bakers’ Helfer 

Goop HoOUSEKBEPING is a domestic magazine of substantial value 
and excellent information.— The Boston Budget. 

Goopv HousgKE8PING is modest and unassuming, but practically 
valuable in many ways.— Boston Congregationalist. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXOHANGES., 
Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 


New York Woman’s Excuanas, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Maoptson Avenue Depository AND EXCHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 628 
Madison Ave., corner s9th St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s ExcnanGs, 24 West r2sth St., New York. 

Women’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Unton, 98 Boylston St., Boston 

Tue PurrapetpH1a EXCHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

Unttrep Workers’ AND WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 

Cuxicaco ExcHaNnGe For Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Tue Woman’s Excuanae, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman s InpusTRIAL ExcHanGg, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman's ExcuanGe, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s InpDusTRIAL ExcHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Soctrty or THE Woman's Excuanacg, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's ExcHAnGg, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman's ExcuanGr, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s Excnance, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curist1an Woman's ExcHanGg, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or. 
leans, La. 

Woman’s Excuanaer, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Excuance, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD Woman's ExcHANGE, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s Art Excuance, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RicuMonp ExcHanGe For Woman’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., Rich 
mond, Va. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Tur Woman's ExcHanGs, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tue Woman’s ExcuanGr, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Jacksonvitte Woman’s ExcHanGr, 317 West State St., Jackson, 
ville, LiL 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Fugitive Verse. 


THE LONG WHITE SEAM. 


As I came round the harbor buoy, 
The lights began to gleam ; 
No wave the land-locked water stirred, 
The crags were white as cream ; 
And I marked my love by candle light, 
Sewing her long white seam. 
It’s aye sewing ashore, my dear, 
Watch and steer at sea; 
It’s reef and furl, and haul the line, 
Set sail and think of thee. 


I climbed to reach her cottage door ; 
O sweetly my love sings ! 
Like a shaft of light her voice breaks forth, 
My soul to meet it springs 
As the shining water leaped of old, 
When stirred by angel wings. 
Aye longing to list anew, 
Awake and in my dream, 
But never a song she sang like this, 
Sewing her long white seam. 


Fair fall the lights, the harbor lights, 
That brought me in to thee, 
And peace drop down on that low roof 
For the sight that I did see, 
And the voice, my dear, that rang so clear, 
All for the love of me; 
For O, for O, with brows bent low 
By the candle’s flickering gleam 
Her wedding gown it was she wrought, 
Sewing the long white seam. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


**HOME FROM WORK.” 


Good evening, wife! Good evening, little ones! 
Bring out the liquor! Eh, what a frost has set in! 
‘* You have, then, forgotten how you drained the last bottle 
quite, 
When the tithe collector called to see us.’-—Well, no great 
trouble ! 


A poor sinner can warm himself even if he has no spirit : 
But tell me, you looked to the horse, wife, well, 

For in the spring the bonny beast was nigh starved, 
When the hay began to fail. 


Eh, I am dead with fatigue. 
the horse ? 
So now, give me something warm to eat. 
**T have not been able, darling, to heat the stove to-day. 
For, you know, the wood has run out.” 


Well, you have seen to 


Well, a poor sinner can warm himself without soup ; 
But you have given our horse a good feed of oats, 

For it was he alone that helped us the summer through, 
And the brave beast worked hard in our four fields. 


And now, ’tis hard for us to drag the timber home. 
The roads are quite cut up. How, is there not a mor- 
sel of bread ? 
“It isall finished, darling. I’ve sent to neighbors to ask for 
some, 
And they have promised to let us have a little by the dawn.” 


Well, and a poor sinner can sleep even if he has no bread ; 
But, wife, lay down some straw for the horse ; 

Why, this very winter our bonny beast has drawn 

More than three hundred timber-rafts. 


—Fortnightly Review. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Sweet be thy sleep, 

Unbroken by thy mother’s anguish wild ! 

I would not recall thee from thy slumbers deep, 
My child! my child! 


No, thy glad spirit, 
Like a freed bird, has soared in light away, 
And I would not recall thee to inherit 

A prison-house of clay. 


The strife is o’er ; 
To God again his own best gift is given; 
And now my child beholds for evermore 
His face in Heaven. 


Yet let me gaze 
On the fair shrine from which the soul is flown, 
A few short moments, while the grave dela s 
To claim its own. 


How sweet in death 
Appears that face so calm, so purely fair ; 
Beauty, that fled now with fleeting breath, 
Still lingers there. 


No touch of pain 
Shall cast its shadow on that marble brow; 
The bitter tears of grief shall never stain 
That pure cheek now. 


No, in the grave 
No care, or pain, or sin shall harm thee now ; 
The storm is past, and life’s last troubled wave 
Has thrown thee on the shore. 


Farewell, my child! 
The blessed thought is mine, in good or ill, 
That thou art now an angel undefiled, 

And I thy mother still. 


— Unidentified. 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


Morning’s frosty grow, and cold, 
Brown the grass on hill and wold; 
Crows are cawing sharp and clear 
Where the rustling corn grows sere ; 
Mustering flocks of blackbirds call ; 
Here and there a few leaves fall 
In the meadows larks sing sweet, 
Chirps the cricket at our feet— 

In September. 


Noons are sunny, warm and still ; 
A golden haze o’erhangs the hill, 
Amber sunshines on the floor, 
Just within the open door ; 
Still the cricke< call and creak— 
Never found, tiough long we seek— 
Oft comes faint report of gun ; 
Busy flies buzz in the sun— 

In September. 


Evenings chilly are, and damp, 

Early lighted is the lamp, 

Fire burns, and kettle sings, 

Smoke ascends in thin blue rings ; 

On the rug the children lie; 

In the west the soft lights die ; 

From the elms a robin’s song 

Rings out sweetly, lingers long— 
In September. 


—Elizabeth Cole. 
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‘Twice Child. 


St is many and many a ear since then— 
My sight is dim, and my hair ts gray ; 
But I shut my eves and I’m back again, 
With the children down by the brook at play. 


f can see the mill dam, black and wet, 
With the trickling water dripping slow ; 
The heavy beams where the gate ts set, 
The shelving slippery rocks below. 
1 climb the bank through the alder screen, 
And look far down where the pool lies still ; 
And I watch how swiftly the stones between 
Glides out of its depths the noiseless rill, 
From the dusky shade to the open sun, 
Babbling and sparkling I sce it go: 
And in widening circles its ripples run 
Shallow and clear to the pool below. 
There's a hollow stump on the farther side— 
It’s twisted roots overlap the stream ; 
Between them J see the troutlings glide, 
And the silvery minnows darting gleam, 
Stores of playthings the brooksides hold— 
Flag-leaves like lances long and bright ; 
Stones that giitter like yellow gold, 
Tinted clam shelis, and pebbles white. 
Crickets chirp in the sand all day ; 
Close in the hasel the locust sings, 
And the sunny air is astir alway 
With the glowing of gauzy insect wings. 
The sun was hot on the school house hill, 
It lay all day on the sanded floor ; 
When it slanted over the entry sill, 
Hurrah for the rush through the open door ! 


We crept through the bars from the dusty street, 
We climbed the gap in the pasture wall, 
And down to the brook sped the little feet, 
Brothers and sisters, playmates all, 
Little Joe with the roguish eye, 
Toddling barehead in sun and rain— 
Margaret and Susan, Sarah and /, 
Andrew and Edward, George and Jane. 


To and fro by the waters’ siae— 
Printing our feet in the hard wet sand, 
Ships we sailed on the flowing tide, 
Dams we builded and cities planned. 
Betimes we frolicked in wild delight ; 
Shattered, ana splashed, and screamed in glee ; 
Then all a-wetted ana sobered quite, 
Crept up on the rock where the mosses be ; 


With our upturned faces watching still, 

The soft white clouds where they hung on high ; 
Longing and wishing as children will, 

We might touch the edge as they floated by / 


Was it fifty vears ago? Ah, me! 

How like to a dream our lives roll on! 
The brook still flows im its channel free, 

But the children—where have the children gone? 
Like the specks of foam on the fretted stream 

Thev floated off, as the days went by ; 
Some sailing afar by shores unseen, 

Some in the eddies stranded nigh. 


Ln a country graveyard, brier oergrown, 

There's a sunken mound mid the tangled weeds ; 
Who bends full low to the slanting stone, 

"Neath a broken cherub, “ Margaret” reads. 


Our Susan sleeps in the greenwood shade 
"Neath a stately marble, carven fair ; 

While Jane by the moaning sea ts laid, 
Nor turf, nor headstone to tell us where. 


One, in his manhood’s busiest prime, 
Like a toil-worn sleeper sank to rest; 
One has a grave in a foreign clime, 
One lies low on the ocean’s breast. 
Little Joe with the roguish eyes ? 
Joe was a soldier brave and tall; 
But we ask in vain on what field he lies— 
Joe was “ missing” —and that was all! 


So one by one they have passed away— 
One by one as the years have flown ; 
Till of all the group by the brook at play, 


Sarah and J, are left alone. 
—E. W. M. 
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